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large classes of our population exists the ever-increas- 
ing impression that the histories of our country should 
be rewritten. It is complained that the numerous works devoted 
to this subject contain the history of only a part of the American 
population,—the Anglo-Americans,—while almost everything 
that the descendants of other nationalities have done for our 
country is neglected. They point out that the population of our 
America is not exclusively an English one, but a complexity of 
elements of many different nationalities, some of which have 
contributed in almost equal numbers with the English. Though 
this fact is universally known, the so-called “ Histories of the 
American Nation” remain silent about the valuable -contribu- 
tions of such non-English elements to American culture. The 
names of their great men who played important parts in public 
and political life are very rarely mentioned. Arc so the readers 
of these histories become imbued with the erroneous impression 
that everything that is good and great in America is due to the 
English only, and that the influx of the enormous numbers of 
non-English elements into our continent was, in regard to the 
development of our culture, a matter of very little importance. 
This article is not intended to belittle the countless heroic 
deeds and the invaluable achievements of our Anglo-American 
fellow-citizens in any way.. But the grave injustice done to the 
representatives of other extraction by the incompleteness and 
omissions of our histories will become clear when we take up, 
for instance, the history of the German element in America. 
A statistical estimate of the amount of foreign blood in the 
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American people in 1906 yielded the followifg result: English, 
20,400,000; German, 18,400,000; Irish and Scotch, 13,900,000; 
all other nationalities, 14,290,000. These figures demonstrate 
that of a total white population of 66,990,000 the Germans 
ranked second, and that they constituted about 27.5 per cent of 
the total white population of the United States. The figures of 
the latest census are not yet available, but in view of the immi- 
gration statistics, and allowing for the natural increase of the 
home population, the percentage just given probably represents 
the present proportions correctly. 

As the Germans are known over the entire world for their 
enterprise and intelligence, we are justified in expecting that such 
large numbers of German individuals would have made a strong 
impression upon American culture, and that they would also 
have produced some men worthy of being mentioned in our 
histories. But we search the pages of these books in vain. 
And so we have an explanation of the fact that the majority 
of Americans know little more of their German-American fel- 
low-citizens than that they brought the lagerbeer, sauerkraut, 
frankfurters and delicatessen stores into this country with them. 
Ignorant of the fact that the Germans were among the very 
first immigrants in America and that they have taken an active 
part in our political and public life, great masses of Americans 
are inclined to treat them as newcomers with doubtful rights on 
American soil. 

Limited as this article is, it will nevertheless be a surprise 
for many to learn that long before the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
upon the rocky shores of Massachusetts, Germans had already 
appeared in other parts of the New World. Many hundreds 
of German soldiers were among the armies that went to South 
and Central America with Mendoza, Cortes and Pizarro. 
From 1528 to 1546 Venezuela was a German colony in the 
possession of the rich merchant family Welser of Augsburg. 
In 1538 a German printer, Johann Cromberger, established a 
printing’ office in the city of Mexico. Soon after Henry Hudson 
had discovered the Hudson River, a German, Hendrick Chris- 
tiansen of Kleve, became the trué:éexplorer of that noble river. 
Attracted by its beauty and grandeur, Christiansen made eleven 
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expeditions to its shores and laid the foundations of the stations 
New Amsterdam and Fort Nassau. In what light Christiansen 
was regarded by his contemporaries may best be learned from 
a passage in the Historish Verhael of the Dutch chronicler 
Nicolas Jean de Wassenaer, who wrote: ‘‘ New Netherland 
was first explored by the honorable Hendrick Christiansen of 
Kleve . . . Hudson, the famous navigator, was also 
there——” 

A few years after Christiansen had been killed by an Indian, 
another German, Peter Minnewit, or Minuit, a native of Wesel, 
became director-general of the New Netherlands. It was he 
who closed that memorable bargain with,the Manhattee Indians, 
in 1621, by which, in exchange for some trinkets amounting to 
60 guilders or $24, Manhattan Island became the property of 
the Dutch. Minnewit also,erected a fortification upon the most 
southern point of the island and made the colony a success. 
Later on he became one of the chief promoters as well as the 
first director of New Sweden, a Swedish colony at the mouth of 
the Delaware. When Minnewit perished in a West Indian 
hurricane, Johann Printz von Buchau, a German nobleman, 
became his successor. With strong hands he defended New 
Sweden against the aggressive Dutch from 1643 to 1654. 

After the annexation of New Sweden and New Netherlands 
by the English, Jacob Leisler, a native of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, became most prominent during that stormy period in 
which the crown of England passed from the Catholic King 
James II to the Protestant William III. In the turmoil caused 
in the colonies by this change, Leisler was elected as a tem- 
porary governor by the people of New York, to hold the colony 
for the new king. In this capacity he called together the first 
congress of American colonies to resist the assaults of the 
French. With this act he awoke among the colonists that sense 
of common interests, which increased with time and culminated 
in the Continental Congress of 1776. A fearless defender of 
the people’s rights against the impudence of the aristocrats and 
the oppressions of the Government, he was brought to trial as a 
demagogue and hanged by his enemies in 1691, the first martyr 
in the long struggle of the American people for liberty, 
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Nine years after Leisler’s death, a young German Palatine, 
Peter Zenger, arrived in New York. After having served as 
an apprentice and assistant to Bradford, the famous printer, for 
several years, Zenger established a printing office of his own, 
and began in 1733 to publish The New York Weekly Journal, 
which very soon made itself offensive to the authorities, as all 
questionable acts of the Government were severely criticised. 
For a warning several numbers of the journal were confiscated 
and publicly burned by the hangman. But Zenger fearlessly 
continued his criticisms. When thrown into prison, he became 
the hero of a trial by which one of the highest privileges of 
our nation,—the freedom of the press,—was established in 
America. 

That the Germans were opposed to oppression in any form, 
they also proved in 1688, when a small band of Mennonites, the 
founders of Germantown, established an everlasting monument 
to themselves by issuing the first written protest against slavery. 
Although the language of this document was most convincing 
and in the strongest terms, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, to 
whom it was addressed, did not dare to take any action in this 
matter until slavery became abolished in Pennsylvania many 
years afterwards. 

The Germans were also among the first to protest against 
the selfish acts of the British Government toward the colonies; 
and when the war for independence broke forth, they accom- 
plished many acts of the highest patriotism and noble bravery. 
In front of the City Hall in Philadelphia, as well as in the Hall 
of Fame of the Capitol in Washington, we find statues of Peter 
Muhlenberg, a Lutheran minister, who, when the war-clouds 
began to form, preached to his community on the duties of a 
good citizen toward his country. Explaining that there was a 
time for praying and preaching as well as for fighting, he raised 
his voice and exclaimed: ‘ The time for fighting has come.” 
And therewith he threw off his priestly garment and stood in the 
pulpit in the uniform of an American army officer. Inspired by 
his example, 300 men of his community registered as soldiers. 
By gallant service Muhlenberg became general and one of the 
confidential friends of Washington. 
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In the Mohawk Valley two imposing stone obelisks mark the 
graves of Nicolas Hercheimer (Herkimer) and his Palatines, 
who fought the battle of Oriskany in 1777, the most murderous 
skirmish of the whole war for independence. Of the 700 Pala- 
tines more than 200 were killed. But this battle shattered the 
campaign plans of the British completely and in time brought 
about Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga. Washington himself 
stated that Oriskany was the first glimpse of daylight in the 
times of darkness. 

And when the distress was deepest, when Washington, with 
only a few thousand naked and starving men, had taken refuge 
in the dreadful winter quarters at Valley Forge, there appeared 
a man who proved to be the most valuable help the colonies 
received in their struggle for freedom. This man was Baron 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, a distinguished Prussian officer, 
the former personal adjutant of Frederick the Great. The letter 
in which Steuben offers his services to Congress without asking 
for any pay, is one of the noblest documents of these great times. 
Appointed as the inspector-general of the army, he transformed 
the undisciplined American soldiers into an efficient fighting 
machine. In fact, Steuben became the true originator of the 
American army, and if history honors Washington as the leading 
spirit of the war for independence, then Steuben was the strong 
arm that enabled him to strike, and thus led him to victory. 

If we study the part the German-Americans played in the 
war for independence closely and in all its details, it seems very 
doubtful whether this war would have become such a glorious 
success without the patriotic support of the German element. 
And there is good reason for doubting that, without the help of 
the 200,000 Germans who fought under the colors of the North 
from 1861 to 1865, the preservation of the Union might have 
been possible. Large numbers of these Germans, especially the 
officers, had received practical training in the war academies 
and in the armies of their fatherland. The participation of so 
many efficient officers and soldiers was of the greatest importance 
to the North, for, at the outbreak of the war, the Confed- 
erates had far the greater number of officers trained at West 
Point. 
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Many of the German officers reached the highest military 
positions. There were more than 33 generals and 9 major- 
generals, among them Peter Osterhaus, Franz Sigel and Karl 
Schurz. One of the heroes of the Spanish war, Admiral Schley, 
the hero of Santiago de Cuba, is also of German stock, as the 
ancestor of the Schleys was a German schoolmaster, who had 
made his home in this country in 1735. 

Many Germans distinguished themselves in politics. Fried- 
rich August Muhlenberg, a son of the above-mentioned minister, 
was, in 1798, Speaker of the House of Representatives through 
the first session of Congress. He held this office until 1791, 
and again from 1793 to 1795. There were also many able 
senators, representatives, governors and cabinet officers of 
German birth, among them Karl Schurz, who served as Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Hayes. It was he who was one of 
the strongest advocates for the abolition of slavery, for the 
institution of civil service, of sound finance and the preservation 
of our forests and other natural resources. 

In several presidential elections the German-Americans were 
the deciding factor. In 1860 they stood almost as a man for 
Lincoln as the opponent of slavery. In 1892 they supported 
Cleveland, as they believed with him that a prohibitive high 
tariff would not be to the interests of the people. And in 1896 
they declared for a gold standard and honorable finance. 

But the great services the German-Americans have rendered 
this country in war and in politics appear as very little in com- 
parison with the enormous good they have accomplished in the 
development of American culture. Shoulder to shoulder with 
their Anglo-American fellow-citizens, they marched in hundreds 
of thousands into the virgin wildernesses of the New World, 
everywhere transforming the former abodes of beasts and 
Indians into fruitful lands and pleasant homesteads. Numerous 
States, especially Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, New 
Jersey, the Virginias, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, California, Oregon, and Washington owe their 
prosperity substantially to the Germans. As agriculturists they 
won the admiration of all their neighbors. The comparative 
meagreness of the soil of their fatherland taught them to take 
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care of their farms in a wise and economical way. They never 
fell into the habit of abusing the soil, which, as is seen in the 
New England States and in other parts of the country, results, 
in time, in soil-exhaystion and the abandonment of farms. Who- 
ever visits the beautiful counties of Pennsylvania and New York 
must agree never to have seen farms in better condition than 
those which exist there. And these farms are still inhabited 
by the descendants of the early German settlers, who became 
prosperous through their diligence and rational management. 

German skill, genius and enterprise made themselves appar- 
ent also in the many handicrafts, in commerce and industry. 
Germans established the first type-foundries, glass and iron 
works, powder mills, gun factories, leather and chemical indus- 
tries. Andreas and Anton Klomann are the true originators of 
the Carnegie works and the present United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with which Henry C. Frick and Charles Schwab also 
became connected. The name of F. Augustus Heinze is insep- 
arably connected with the history of the American copper indus- 
try. Heinrich Wehrum created the great Lackawanna Iron and 
Steel Works at Buffalo and Seneca, New York. Johann August 
Roebling is the father of the cable wire spinneries at Trenton, 
New Jersey. Martin Brill in Philadelphia and J. H. Kobusch 
in St. Louis established the two largest car-factories in America. 
Peter Pauly organized the Pauly Jail Building Company in St. 
Louis; F. Niedringhaus the National Enameling and Stamping 
Company at the same place. Johann Jacob Astor organized the 
famous American Fur Company. The Havemeyers and 
Spreckels made themselves the chief factors in the American 
sugar industry. Friedrich Weyerhaeuser is universally known 
as the “ lumber king of the United States.”” John Wanamaker, 
the inventor of the department store, and John D. Rockefeller, 
the master of the Standard Oil Company, also claim derivation 
from German ancestors. 

In the production of beverages the German-Americans take 
the lead,—especially in the brewing industry, which grew to 
astonishing proportions through their energy. Beer had been 
brewed in America by the Dutch and English during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1810 the whole output 
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amounted to 182,000 barrels. This quantity increased to 740,- 
ooo barrels in 1850.- Up to that time the brewers, exclusively 
Anglo-Americans, produced a heavy, very intoxicating beer sim- 
ilar to the English ale. Instead of this the Germans introduced 
the lagerbeer, which contains much less alcohol and for this 
reason is more suited to the American climate. In time it dis- 
placed the ale almost entirely.‘ Besides this, it helped greatly to 
lessen the consumption of whiskey and other liquors, in which 
America indulged very heavily in former times. And so the 
claim of our German-American brewers, that the introduction 
of the lagerbeer had a benevolent temperate effect upon the 
population of America, is, to some extent, justified. 

To what enormous proportions the brewing industry has 
been developed by the Germans is seen from the fact that at 
present the output of beer amounts to 60 million barrels per 
year. This industry employs hundreds of thousands of men, 
provides very large revenues to the Government, and yields 
millions in annual incomes to the farmers for their malt, hops 
and barley. Many of the large breweries, as, for instance, the 
Anheuser-Busch in St. Louis, the Pabst and Schlitz breweries in 
Milwaukee, rank among the industrial wonders of America. 

In the production of other food-stuffs the German-Americans 
are in the field also. The H. J. Heinz Company in Pittsburgh 
is known throughout America for preseryed fruits and vege- 
tables. We find others in the meat-packing business and in the 
production of oatmeal and other cereals. 

In engineering Johann August Roebling made himself fam- 
ous by his daring suspension bridges across the Niagara, the 
Ohio, and the East River between New York and Brooklyn. 
Gindele constructed the enormous tunnel that provides Chicago 
with fresh water from Lake Michigan. He also made the canal 
which connects the lake with the Mississippi. Sutro planned the 
famous tunnels in the Comstock mines of Nevada; Karl Konrad 
Schneider the cantilever bridges across the Niagara, and the 
Fraser River in British Columbia; Hermann Schussler the great 
water-works of San Francisco. 

Among our electricians the Silesian Karl Steinmetz, con- 
sulting electrician of the General Electric Works in Schenectady, 
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New York, holds the first place. When Professor Eliot, then 
president of Harvard University, conferred the degree of 
master of arts upon Steinmetz some years ago, he did it with the 
words: “I confer this degree upon you as the foremost elec- 
trical engineer of the United States, and, therefore, of the 
world.” 

To give an idea of the great influence the Germans exerted 
upon the scientific and ethical life of America is almost impos- 
sible. Scarcely a university exists that does not reflect German 
ideas in its methods and institutions. At many of these seats 
of learning we find German scholars of the highest standard 
teaching. Many of these, as, for instance, Franz Lieber, 
Eduard von Holst, Rudolf Agassiz, Albert Gatschet, Franz 
Boas, and many others, have won international fame by their 
excellent works. 

To write a history of American art would be impossible 
without giving credit to the painters Emanuel Leutze, Albert 
Bierstadt, Carl Wimar, Henry Mosler, F. Dielman, Robert 
Blum, Gari Melchers, Karl Marr and Charles Schreyvogel, and 
to the sculptors Charles Niehaus, Karl Bitter, Joseph Sibbel, 
Albert Weinmann, Albert Jaegers and F. W. Ruckstuhl. 
Among the distinguished architects of America Johannes Smith- 
meyer of Vienna and Paul J. Pelz of Silesia are famous as the 
designers of the Congressional Library. 

A wonderful influence was exerted by the Germans through 
their song and music. When the pious German sectarians immi- 
grated into the colonies they brought with them the hymns of the 
Reformation, and the great symphonies of Haydn, Haendel, 
Bach and Mozart. When these works were first heard in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in New England, they made a deep 
impression upon the Americans. Musical societies, of which the 
Philharmonic Society of New York and the Boston Symphonic 
Orchestra became the most famous, sprang into existence every- 
where. Through Theodore Thomas, Karl Zerrahn, Wilhelm 
Gericke, the Damroschs, Anton Seidel, Franz van der Stucken, 
Emil Paur and other brilliant leaders, the Americans also became 
acquainted with the wonderful compositions of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wagner. They were greeted with 
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enthusiasm. Following the example of the German singing 
societies, countless Anglo-American societies exist in our coun- 
try now, which rival each other in trying to reproduce the com- 
positions of the great masters in their highest perfection. 

In our appreciation of the German element we must not forget 
to mention its many benevolent institutions. There are numer- 
ous societies for the protection and welfare of immigrants. The 
most noteworthy of these is the Legal Aid Society of New 
York, which has, during the 35 years of its existence, helped 
350,080 persons to their rights, without considering their nation- 
alities. It collected for them, free of cost, the sum of $1,633,- 
236. On account of the great amount of good accomplished 
by this society it became the model for numerous similar institu-. 
tions in America as well as abroad. 

The facts outlined above indicate only a very small fraction 
of the enormous mass of work that has been done by the 
Germans in the United States. Its magnitude is the more aston- 
ishing, as the German-Americans, up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, never formed a unit having in view mutual aims. 
They were an army of splendid soldiers, but without officers. 
The beginning of this ceatury, however, brought great changes. 
The great advantage of centralization had become too apparent 
everywhere to escape the attention of our German-Americans, 
and so a small number of representative Germans of several 
States assembled in Philadelphia and organized the German- 
_American League on October 6, 1901, not to form a State within 
the States, but to consolidate the enormous forces of the German- 
American population for the purpose of promoting everything 
that is good in German character and culture and that might be 
to the benefit and welfare of the whole American nation. That 
this was a step in the right direction and that it found the hearty 
endorsement of the whole German-American population, may 
be seen from the rapid increase of the league. Within the nine 
years of its existence it has spread, under the able leadership of 
its president, Dr. Charles J. Hexamer of Philadelphia, over 
almost all States, and has now more than two million members. 

The powerful impulse caused by the founding and growth 
of this league gave birth to many movements of similar char- 
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acter. In accordance with the suggestions of renowned Ameri- 
can professors who had studied in Germany and there gained a 
knowledge of the magnitude and beauty of German culture, 
several American universities founded Germanistic Societies for 
the purpose of promoting German literature and science. Har- 
vard University established a Germanic museum, that will show 
in casts, paintings, photographs and facsimile reproductions 
everything that Germany has produced in great works of art, 
poetry, and science during the past. But the greatest of all 
propositions was made by Professor Kuno Francke of Harvard. 
He suggested a regular exchange of professors between Ameri- 
can and German universities in order to establish a stronger 
contact of thoughts and ideas between these two great, countries. 
This innovation later on was extended to include professors of 
other nationalities also, and will do much to bring about a better 
understanding among the different nations of the world. 

Our brief sketch of the history of the German element in 
America shows that our historians would do well to consider not 
only the achievements of our Anglo-American citizens, but also 
those of the Germans, Irish, Scotch, French, Scandinavians, the 
Romanic and Slavic races, Jews, Africans and Mongolians. 

As a description of the Mississippi river, which omitted to 
describe its principal branches, the Missouri and Ohio, and their 
importance to the vastness and character of the whole system, 
would not be complete, so a history that considers only a part 
of our nation cannot justly claim to be a “ History of the Ameri- 
can Nation.” Such a history must still be written; and if it 
gives the above-mentioned nationalities their due credit, then the 
history of the American nation will gain greatly in interest and 
color. Just as all nations contributed to the great monument 
that. was erected to the memory of the father of our country, 
so they may also contribute in common to the Hall of Fame 
of American history. 
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T: the practical man, it seems a far cry from philosophy 


to life, or vice versé./ Nor is he without grounds for 

his indifferent attitude toward abstract speculation. 
For like art, philosophy has claimed a right to exist “ for its 
own sake,” and this right it has exercised so freely that too 
often, in the past, it has been what William James once called 
it: “‘a mere reiteration of what dusty-minded professors have 
written about what other previous professors have thought.” 

But here as elsewhere there has been a change. The dust 
is clearing from the minds of the professors. Philosophy is 
once more seen as a handmaid of life. And this restoration of 
an all but severed connection between the world of facts and 
the world of thought has, in turn, brought our practical man to 
see that he himself has, and needs, a sort of philosophy of his 
own: some kind of plan or scheme in the back of his head, ac- 
cording to which he imagines the world to be run, and on which, 
consciously or unconsciously, he bases his daily conduct. 

Foremost of those who have helped to produce this new un- 
derstanding of philosophy as, essentially, a basis for action, must 
be mentioned the late William James. But speaking at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, not long before his death, this “ un- 
challenged veteran leader of American psychology and philoso- 
phy” said: ‘‘ Without the confidence which being able to lean 
on Bergson’s authority gives me, I should never have ventured 
to urge these particular views of mine upon this ultra-critical 
audience.” 

The word of any one man, even though he be a James, does 
not make or maintain a world-reputation. But the same en- 
thusiasm for the greatest living French thinker has been evinced 
by other men, hardly less capable of giving judgment. To-day 
the sworn adherents of what is already beginning to call itself 
Bergsonism are legion, spread all over the civilized world, at- 
tracting new recruits daily, and taking their strength from the 
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very flower of intelligent, progressive manhood. The youth of 
his own country have arrayed themselves under the leadership of 
Bergson with such fervency that those in power have come to 
fear a general desertion from all the accepted ideals and idols 
of orthodox, materialistic science. At Jena and Oxford, at 
Rome and Stockholm, the professors no less than the students 
are touched by the same sense of a new dispensation. Such 
diverging, if not actually opposed, movements as Anarchistic 
Syndicalism and Catholic Modernism proclaim in this quiet, 
keen-eyed Parisian professor their chosen and inspired prophet. 
Here in America, three of his principal works have been brought 
out at once by two different publishers. Such a figure, with 
all the marks of leadership upon him, must surely fall within 
the class indicated by Bernard Shaw when he wrote that, “ the 
most pitiful sort of ignorance is ignorance of the few great men 
who are men of our own time.” 

Henri Bergson is still a young man, born in 1859 at Paris. 
In him the cosmopolitan character of modern thought finds a 
striking symbol, for while we know him to be of Jewish origin, 
sprung from a family that probably lived in Poland once, his 
parents came to France from Ireland. And though it is dan- 
gerous to ascribe an exaggerated importance to the influence 
of “ time and race and place,” one cannot help detecting in him 
traces both of Celtic mysticism and of Jewish love for clear-cut 
dialectic distinctions. He himself has risen above race and creed 
and nationality toward that universalism of spirit which seems to 
be the common goal of all civilized mankind nowadays. 

He was educated in the public schools of France, obtaining 
his naturalization as a French citizen only after he had entered 
them. At first mathematics cast a spell cn him, and while still 
a boy of eighteen, he won a prize by an essay deemed good 
enough for publication in a prominent mathematical journal. 
Through the reading of Herbert Spencer he was drawn from 
that first love and moved to enter the Ecole Normale, but even 
after he had become a student of philosophy he had no thought 
of giving his life to it. Only when he tried to lay down the 
essential principles of mechanics and found that time was not 
allowed to play any part at all in this science, did his common 
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sense revolt, causing him to turn his attention to the problem of 
consciousness itself. And to-day his entire philosophical sys- 
tem stands based on time, or duration, as the chief reality known 
and knowable to man. 

Graduating in 1881, he taught in various high schools and 
colleges until, in 1900, he was given the chair of modern philos- 
ophy in the ancient Collége ‘de France, a Parisian university 
dating back to the sixteenth century. In 1889 he won his doc- 
tor’s degree by a thesis that did much toward the founding of 
his reputation as a highly original and daring thinker. And in 
1901 he was elected to the Institute as a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. Such are the few landmarks 
of a career which James described as “‘ commonplace to the ut- 
most, so far as outward facts go.” Professor Bergson’s ad- 
ventures have all taken place in the realm of thought, but there 
his vivid imagination and his utter fearlessness of consequences 
have led him on to one startling encounter after another. 

He is not a prolific writer, being mainly eager to make each 
work an adequate expression of the conclusions prompting it. 
Thus, for instance, one of his briefest works had been twenty 
years in preparation before at last it appeared in print. So far 
he has published only four volumes outside of his doctor’s the- 
sis, together with a score of articles and essays. The books of 
his that have just been brought out here in English translation 
are: Time and Free Will (Macmillan) ; Matter and Memory 
(Macmillan); Creative Evolution (Holt & Company). The 
last mentioned is his main work, embodying all the ideas that 
tend to set his philosophy apart from the systems it threatens to 
supersede. In their original versions, all his books, including the 
one not yet translated, Laughter, have reached six or more 
. editions. And one or the other of them has already been trans- 
lated into almost every civilized language. But to get a full 
understanding of his influence, within his own country and be- 
yond it, we must always bear in mind that, as one of his Ger- 
man admirers has expressed it, “‘ he is a personality, not merely 
the head of a school.” 

The magnetic quality that emanates both from his person 
and from his writings, making “ old-fashioned professors, whom 
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his ideas quite fail to satisfy, nevertheless speak of his talent 
almost with bated breath,” stands in intimate relation to the 
fundamental conceptions of his philosophy. And it seems quite 
natural that a man who has turned from the intellect to intui- 
tion for a solution of life’s riddles should have a style as flexible 
and as picturesque as that of any poet. In fact, Bergson is a 
poet, no less than a thinker, and to find proof of it one might 
turn at random to any one of his pages. 

Thus only a poet could describe the past as “ pressing 
against the portals of consciousness that would fain leave it 
outside.” And a poet it is that tells us of our memories that 
“these messengers from the unconscious remind us of what we 
are dragging behind us unawares ”’—namely, the past. And 
finally I want to quote, in this connection, the splendid passage 
by which he explains the basis and purpose of our reason: ‘‘ Har- 
nessed, like yoked oxen, to a heavy task, we feel the play of our 
muscles and joints, the weight of the plow and the resistance of 
the soil. To act and to know that we are acting, to come into 
touch with reality and even to live it, but only in the measure 
in which it concerns the work that is being accomplished and 
the furrow that is being plowed, such is the function of human 
intelligence.” 

Form, however, is merely a means to Bergson—it holds the 
same relation to his thought as matter to life, rendering it vis- 
ible and tangible. His chief power lies not in the charm exerted 
by his words, but in the fact that, while reading him, he makes 
us feel how life and its various processes are growing more and 
more intelligible. It is as a philosopher in the highest sense of 
that term, as an interpreter of life who enables us to live more 
effectively, that he wins a lasting hold on our attention. Like all 
innovators, he stands to a large extent alone. His world-con- 
ception is not to be easily disposed of “‘ by reference to some fa- 
miliar ism.” Of course, he continues the best thought of the 
past, but to us as well as to the future his departures from it are 
of more significance than his debt to it. 

The older philosophers made reason king. To them it was 
synonymous with consciousness. It offered the only acknowl- 


edged road to knowledge, and knowledge gained by any other 
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route was not worth having. This master instrument, which 
they identified with the soul itself, they used principally to prove 
the unreality of whatever seemed palpably real to ordinary men. 
Out of the vast surrounding world they made an illusory shadow 
play, and out of ourselves mere dupes at the mercy of our 
senses and that very reason which they had enthroned so high 
above the spectral flow of time and space. To those thinkers of 
a bygone day only the type was real, not its unique individual 
embodiment, and the most real thing of all was a pale absolute 
created out of the stagnant air of their own studies. 

The revolt against this rationalistic, idealistic philosophy, 
with its equal contempt for facts and feelings, had begun before 
Bergson was born, but it was left for him to carry it on to a tri- 
umphant climax. Continuing the work so gloriously started by 
Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill and Spencer, he has taken liberally 
from, and as liberally given to, men like James and Dewey, Bou- 
troux and Tarde, Wundt and Ostwald. But as he has out- 
stripped the Utilitarianism and the Positivism of the past, so he 
has also gone beyond parallel forms of modern practicalism. 
While placing himself firmly on the new ground won from the 
enclosing unknown by present-day science, he has dared to give 
ear to those vague but insistent voices within that so often have 
lured man’s soul from sober, uninspired thinking into utopian 
or apocalyptic dreaming. But unlike so many other listeners 
to the siren song of intuition, he has kept his mind from losing 
itself in the fogs of purely emotional mysticism. And thus he 
has reached both the courage and the insight needed to create a 
new metaphysics, capable of satisfying our own century’s demand 
for actuality even in its dreams of the unknowable. 

The very corner-stone of Bergson’s system must be sought 
in his definition of intellect as “‘ an appendage to the faculty of 
acting.” We think in terms of action and for the sake of acting. 
Pure speculation, like “art for art’s sake,” is a mere luxury, 
while action is a necessity. And we see and conceive the sur- 
rounding world as an object for our action. But in its constant 
outgoing toward the matter that fills this world, our intellect 
has been lured on to an inquiry into what life itself is—a problem 
that it could never hope to solve unaided. 
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Here we should be left helpless but for the continued pres- 
ence within us of that lower, but complementary, form of con- 
sciousness—instinct—which guides the animal world below man. 
Instinct deals with properties, and not with things; with life 
in its protean fluidity, and not with the congealed forms of mat- 
ter. This kind of consciousness is almost silenced within us, but 
it glimmers through our feelings, in our sudden sympathies and 
antipathies, wherever a vital interest of ours becomes involved. 
Our whole subconscious existence leaps unexpectedly into clear 
light when Bergson thus contrasts it with our self-conscious rea- 
soning: “ We think with only a small part of the past, but it 
is with our entire past, including the original bent of our soul, 
that we desire, will and act.” 

Instinct, as Bergson views it, has access to the inner truths of 
life, but would never seek them and could never formulate them 
if left to itself. Pushed by the intellect, however, instinct turns 
upon itself, so to speak; it becomes disinterested and self- 
conscious; it rises to intuition, which transcends intellect, while 
having to thank intellect for its rise. By trusting ourselves to 
intuition, we are rendered capable of plunging into that ever- 
moving, ever-changing stream of duration which is life itself. 
Therefore, a world-conception built up by the intellect alone 
must necessarily be mechanical, impressing us as a mosaic pain- 
fully pieced together; while a philosophy sprung from intuitive | 
knowledge, out of instinct pushed and controlled by intellect—a 
philosophy like Bergson’s own—will affect us like a living, grow- 
ing plant. 

Looking at the world in this way, and in this new light, Berg- 
son finds not unity but duality: ever opposed and ever combined, 
life and matter are locked in never-ending struggle. Within all 
matter the energy that carries it tends to decline toward its low- 
est level—toward heat and the absolute zero. Life, on the 
other hand, strives everlastingly to raise energy to higher and 
higher levels—or, perhaps, merely to retard and suspend its de- 
scent. From the antagonism of these two tendencies or move- 
ments springs the existence known to us through the testimony 
of our senses. ; 

The main characteristic of matter is extension. It is placed 
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in space, and as seen by our intellect, it seems essentially discon- 
tinuous.. But this is merely an appearance, growing out of the 
inability of our intellect to grasp the flow of life except in the 
form of a series of snapshots, each of which gives us an impres- 
sion of immobile discontinuity. The essential quality of life, on 
the other hand, is duration, and duration means flow, change, 
but also continuity, the underlying unity of all existence. For 
“ duration,” says Bergson, “is the continuous progress of the 
past, which gnaws into the future and which swells as it ad- 
vances.” 

This is the one reality on which we may build our world- 
conception; and time must be held real, both because it is irre- 
versible, and because the pulsing changes that mark its passing 
in living beings can never be lost again. Memory is the pres- 
ence within us of the whole past, ever pressing forward for ad- 
mission, but it is revealed to us in fragmentary form only be- 
cause the intellect refuses to pick out from the host of memories 
anything that is not needed for impending action. 

Each new moment of our lives is seen by Bergson as a com- 
plex state, logically derived but unforeseeable. The element of 
uniqueness contained in each such state springs from the choice 
which our intellect makes between reactions that are equally pos- 
sible. “ Each human work in which there is invention,” he says, 
“ every voluntary act in which there is freedom, every movement 
of an organism that manifests spontaneity, brings something 
new into the world.” Thus, like James, he resists and resents 
the categorical alternative of the old philosophies, which declared 
that man must be either the complete master of his fate or its 
predestined slave. To him life is free within limits—or, as 
Schopenhauer expressed it and Ibsen, among others, accepted it: 
“ free under necessity.” 

At the bottom of life itself, this movement that opposes and 
upholds matter, Bergson sees a vast, universal, groping force, an 
all-embracing impetus, that he names the élan vital—the Life- 
Urge. Under the pressure of this impetus, existence is con- 
stantly diverging, sheaf-like, from the common root. Each 
added divergence implies a search in new directions for some 
faculty essential to further progress. Thus appear the cleay- 
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ages, first between vegetables, designed to store energy, and ani- 
mals, designed to expend it, and later between animals, moved 
by instinct, and men, guided by intellect. Existence, viewed in 
this manner, is neither accidental, as modern science would have 
us believe, nor shaped according to some preconceived plan, as 
the older philosophies believed. It is, instead, experimental. 
The Life-Urge seems to know what it needs only when it has 
obtained it, and thus life is led into many side-paths and blind 
alleys, though along its main path there is unbroken progress. 
The action of this vital force and cur own relationship to it, as 
well as to the rest of the universe, are summed up by Bergson 
in this more than usually lucid and striking passage: 

“ As the smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire 
solar system, drawn along with it in that undivided movement 
of descent which is materiality itself, so all organized beings, 
from the humblest to the highest, from the first origins of life to 
the time in which we are, and in all places as in all times, do but 
evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of the movement of mat- 
ter, and in itself indivisible. All the living hold together, and 
all yield to the same tremendous push. The animal takes its 
stand on the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of 
humanity, in space and in time, is one immense army galloping 
beside and before and behind each of us in an overwhelming 
charge able to beat down every resistance and clear the most 
formidable obstacles, perhaps even death.” 

I have here tried to give only a few salient points of Berg- 
son’s comprehensive world-view, and even these I have barely 
indicated. Concerning the revolutionary bearing of his ideas 
on future thought—that is, of their most important aspect—I 
shall have no chance to speak here. He himself refers time and 
again, not to his own philosophy in this connection, but to one 
that he expects the future to bring us. Of this coming and more 
deep-reaching elucidation of life he says: ‘“‘ Unlike the philosoph- 
ical systems properly so called, each of which was the individual 
work of a man of genius and sprung up as a whole, to be taken 
or left, it will only be built up by the collective and progressive 
effort of many thinkers, of many observers also, completing, cor- 
recting and improving one another.” 
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In other words, the new world-conception will be evolved by 
the race-mind itself, not by any individual mind, however great 
and comprehensive. This means that it will be “ revealed” in 
the only sense that revelation can be accepted by modern man. 
It was thus that the bibles of mankind were produced—and as 
we look ahead from our present position, it seems destined that 
the future shall have ‘its bibles no less than the past; that life 
shall continue to pour its revelations into the hearts and heads 
of men; and that each new sacred book conceived by humanity 
shall leave less of life’s secrets undiscovered. It is on the mak- 
ing of these future bibles that men like James and Bergson are 
ever at work in a spirit of complete, reverential consecration. 
And it is for the sake of this work that we, in turn, owe them 
not only reverence but, above all else, attention. 





A LOST POET 
MICHAEL MoNAHAN 


O almost every man blessed or cursed with the instinct of 
self-expression—blessed in so far as the instinct is grati- 
fied, cursed in so far as it is balked and frustrated— 

there comes a time, the heyday of youth being past, when the 
vanity of his hope presses upon him with a cruel insistence. Even 
the successful artist is not exempt from this trial—we know how 
it embittered the last days of Robert Louis Stevenson, in spite of 
every testimony of esteem, every suffrage of recognition that an 
applauding world could shower upon him. How grievous, then, 
must it be in the case of a man who has but merely demonstrated 
the artistic temperament by such slight works as are commonly 
accepted only as an earnest of riper and better performance! 
It is then that such a man, having neither secured nor deserved 
from the world that sustaining grace of public approval which 
is called success, begins to see with fatal clearness the via dolo- 
rosa of the artistic spirit stretching away before his lamentable 
vision, and ever dropping lower unto the sad twilight of age. 
Oh, the bitterness of that first foretaste of inevitable defeat! 
No sentence of the world, however severe, could affect his cour- 
age like this, for, alas! this comes from within—the man is 
judged by that inner self from whose decrees there is no appeal. 
Not so had he promised himself in his first sanguine elation at 
hearing the poet’s voice within his breast; nor can he endure to 
look forward to an old age lacking what must be for him its 
chief honor and garland: 


Latoe dones et—precor—integra 
Cum mente nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem! 


Alas! what hope is there for him of an old age rejoiced with 
the lyre, since now, ere youth be yet entirely past, he is tasting 
that death of the spirit which foretokens decay and eternal 
silence? This, in truth, is the supreme agony of such a mind— 
worse, far worse, than a hundred deaths of the body: yea, worse 
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than the “ second death” of Christian reprobation. To pass 
away in the course of nature were nothing; a thousand genera- 
tions preach the trite moral of flesh that is reaped like grass— 
any fool’s grinning skull will make a jest of this brief-lived 
humanity. But to feel now, when it is too late, that he had a 
voice and did not speak; that he forfeited the most precious 
of all birthrights; that he wes a poet—yes, by God!—and yet 
failed to make good his divine title, and must now remain forever 
silent, losing his place in the immortal company of those who 
cannot die from out the grateful memory of men—oh, what a 
thought is this for a man to bear with him to his grave! 

But the world, incredulous of such a soul, is ready to cry . 
out upon the recreant: Why, if he had a true voice, did he not 
speak—nay, how could he help speaking? Who was there to 
bid him be silent? Of marvellous worth, truly, was this poem 
of his, always seeking form and melody in his brain, which could 
never get itself written—this message always rising to his lips, 
which could never get itself spoken! 

Let all the accidents of time and fate plead for him. Think 
you that none was deemed worthy in the Olympic strife save him 
who barely snatched the victor’s wreath? 

What of the many agonists, nameless now forever, who lost 
the prize, yet made the victor earn his triumph dear? Only 
less than his was their skill, their strength, their endurance—nay, 
it may well be that in all things they stood equal to him, but the 
strumpet Fortune turned the scale. Even as he, had they pre- 
pared for the stern trial, with labor and sweat and vigil; and vic- 
tors they stood in their own high hope until the last decisive 
moment. Hail to the vanquished! 

Deeper, less remediable grief than was theirs who lost the 
olive crown, is the portion of the disfranchised poet. And 
though most ills of body and soul now freely render themselves to 
the scalpel of the surgeon or the probe of the psychologist, not 
easily shall you approach this wounded spirit, stricken of the 
gods themselves for the sin of recreancy to their high gift. 

Yet have I known such a poet, by a strange privilege; and 
without the least treason, I am permitted to write his fateful 
story here. In doing so I betray no living confidence, for the 
man, though he still breathes the vital air, is as no longer of 
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this earth, having lost that which was the true essence and motive 
of his being. Reluctantly enough I venture to look into the soul 
of this unfortunate. 

The god in his bosom is dead. The burning hopes of his 
ardent youth, when the night was all too short for its dreams of 
glory, have fallen back upon his heart in cold and bitter ashes. 
Alas, how have the years cheated him! Always he was put- 
ting off the clamant voice within his breast until he should have 
gathered more knowledge of his art—should have become wiser, 
stronger, purer. Life detained him from his appointed task 
_ with its manifold surprises. ‘‘ Wait!” it said: “ thou dost not 
yet know me well enough to write of me. Abide still a little 
longer, and no poet will have learned so much.” Then was he 
taken in the sweet coil of young passion, and his nights were 
turned to ecstasy, his days to waking dreams; so that the beauty 
of a woman’s white body seemed to him the only poem betwixt 
the heaven and the earth. And this happened in the first City 
of Desire. 

Long was he held by this strong coil, but at last, shamed by 
the accusation of his pure early dream, he broke the guilty fetter 
and was again free. But not yet to write; not yet. For he said, 
“ Alas! I have done hurt to my soul and until her peace shall 
be restored I am unworthy the sacred name of poet.” 

Then, after a long season of self-torment, resisting bravely 
the phantoms of his late evil experience in the first City of De- 
sire, yet knowing himself the weaker for every victory, he at 
length set himself to write. But not yet was it to be, for a better 
Love came and took the pen from his hand, saying: ‘“‘ Thou 
hast learned all too dearly what is evil in love. Now shalt thou 
learn what is good; and then indeed mayst thou prove thyself a 
poet.” 

So he married this better Love, even in the way of men, 
though not, if he had wiser known, in the way of poets. And 
much joy, for a season, was his, and the ghosts of bad delights 
fell away and ceased to reproach or entice him. But ere long, 
when he sought to take up the pen, he found that this better 
Love was implacably jealous of the poet in his breast. ‘“ Look 
at me!” she cried. “ Am I not more desirable than any fiction 
of thy brain? Is it for this I am beautiful—nay, is it for this I 
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gave myself to thee, that thou shouldst leave me for thy thoughts, 
or that even when present, thou shouldst not see me for the 
working of thy fancy?” 

And then would she weep till the poor, distracted poet 
would take her to his heart, learning how much easier it is to 
comfort a loving woman than to write an immortal poem. 

Thus, again, the pen was laid aside, and the unhappy poet 
was, perforce, content to read the poems of other poets to his 
wife—which she graciously permitted—instead of writing any 
of his own. And the neighbors called him a model husband, for 
a literary man; all the time wondering when he would produce 
his great work. 

So the years passed, each in its flight vainly challenging him; 
and children came, adding to his burden of care, and forcing him 
to double-lock the door of that secret chamber of his soul where 
he still kept his white dream of poesy. At long intervals, how- 
ever, he went in there stealthily, drawing the bolts with fearful 
precaution, lest the wife of his bosom should hear him; and 
often he came from thence weeping. 

But at length the ardor of his wife’s love for him was ap- 
peased, or it was divided between him and their children; so 
that one day she cried to him in shrill reproach: “Did I not 
marry a poet long ago, and why hast thou made nothing of thy 
gifts? Cannot a man be a poet and yet love his wife? Cannot 
he get works of his mind as well as lawful children of his body?” 

To which the lost poet, whom she had so well trained, 
made no answer, only looking at her with lamentable eyes. 

Then she bustled about and found the pen so long laid aside, 
and put it in his hand, saying: “ Come, thou art not so young 
as thou wast when I married and reclaimed thee from evil; but 
there is yet time. Write!” 

The poor poet was stricken with wonder and even doubted 
if he heard aright, so that a moment he stood gazing at her in 
pitiful uncertainty. Then he saw that this woman to whom he 
had yielded up the glory of his youth and the hope of his genius, 
was in earnest. And he said: 

“What now shall I write, an it please thee?—mine own 
epitaph! . . .” 
















THE DOUBLE LIFE OF STRALLA* BIALSKY 


FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


HEN “ Teacha”’ was explaining a lesson to the class 

\ \) in her small schoolroom, way down on the East 

Side, she felt something like the insistent small pull 
on her skirt of a young kitten pleased with its clutch on a soft 
material. Teacha was tired, so the pulling was not paid atten- 
tion to until the row of childish eyes in front of her was seen 
riveted on something behind her. Then Teacha turned round 
and beheld a little girl whose thin fingers still held on to her 
skirt; a child whose face and figure were the epitome of hunger 
—not only the physical hunger for bread and meat, but the 
starvation of the soul, the mind, the intelligence. The little face 
was lean and olive-hued, the eyes big and dark with fine brows 
and lashes, the nose aquiline and too large; the mouth small, 
self-contained, repressed, with a line of fixed determination 
already hovering on its pink infantile curves; the long hair was 
plastered at the ears, braided and coiled at the back, woman- 
fashion. Her frock was faded, patched, shivery; her jacket the 
size for a grown-up and tattered. Of course she had no hat, 
and her shoes had once belonged to some no. 6 woman who 
had thrown them in the ash barrel. 

She stood with her pretty head on one side, the deprecation 
of poverty written in every line of her timid figure. Teacha 
said: ‘‘Well, little new girl, do you want to learn to read and 
write like these other little ones? Tell me who sent you here?” 

“ Jehovah,” answered the child. 

Teacha patted the plastered hair; “ And you would like to 
learn?” 

Then the deprecation of poverty fled from her; she stood up 
straightly and her eyes glowed as she answered: “I can read. 
I can write a little, much-good Teacha. I want that I learn! 
learn!” And the transfiguration that is kin to divinity shone 
in her lineaments. 
281 
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“ That is right,” Teacha said. “‘ Now, tell me your name? ” 
—pencil in hand. 

There was a pause; finally the child said, “ Stralla Bialsky.” 

“Where do you live?” Another pause. 

“ Fourteen, East Broadway.” 

“And you have some little friend here?”’ Teacha glanced 
around the room; “ no doubt? ” 

“No, no friends, here,” and the subtlety of a half-veiled 
derision was in the child’s smile as she too glanced over the rows 
of open-mouthed and curious little countenances. 

Teacha did not exactly endorse this expression on Stralla’s 
face, so she said in a tone seasoned with admonition: ‘‘ But you 
must make them your friends, Stralla. All the children here are 
each others’ friends; and friends are what one needs, you know. 
Now, it is recess, so Rachel and Carrie,” she beckoned to two 
of the older girls, “ will talk with you, and you can eat your 
luncheon with them, and you will find friends, dear. You 
fetched your luncheon?” Teacha glanced at the empty hands, 
and the limp pockets of Stralla’s jacket. 

“No, Teacha. Make my breakfast just when I come away.” 
She shook her head angrily as Rachel and Carrie offered her 
some of their luncheon. “ No,” she cried out. “I am not 
hungry. We eat good, my people, all of us.” Her aquiline 
nose expressed a haughty disdain as she went and sat down 
alone by the stove. 

Rachel and Carrie were undismayed; indeed they were 
plunged in admiring awe of any one who was not ready to eat; 
so were the rest of the children, and presently they all gathered 
around the new scholar, tentative, eager, sidelong, questioning; 
but from Stralla Bialsky they obtained no encouragement. She 
seemed immersed in acquiring acquaintance with the place, and 
left the people for some later excursion. In fifteen minutes she 
even quitted them altogether, and went over to Teacha’s desk, 
where, with trembling fingers, she stroked the books carefully, 
and even kissed the larger ones. 

She proved a marvellously clever student and the zeal of 
her thirst was as a fever in her veins. Gradually she came to 
know the other children, but always with a peculiar reservation, 
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a species of “so far and no farther” manner, which defied 
their efforts and puzzled Teacha very much. When Stralla 
Bialsky started for home, no companion ventured, with arms 
interlocked, to accompany her, or even to follow her, nor yet 
to mock her. How, indeed, could they, when at recess it was 
she who so amused them? Stralla never fetched luncheon; never 
partook of any bite that was offered her; always, as from the 
first, superciliously saying that she and her people ate breakfast - 
late! But while the other children devoured their food, Stralla 
related to them the splendor of her home; the red velvet chair 
where her father sat on the Sabbath; the woollen shawl her 
mother wore on holidays; the silk, yes truly also, silk sacque of 
her second sister, and the pink stone earrings of her third; her 
uncle who sailed to Europe in his own ship; her cousins who 
lived in the country-part, and owned herds; her mother’s 
brother-in-law, who likewise hired an organ with a pony and 
cart, and drove up and down the magnificent streets of the 
West Side, making opera music! Also, as Teacha listened, 
Stralla told them of a poor, much-poor family whom she vis- 
ited to, and tried to help; and would not the girls and boys give 
to her for these much-poor people, the rags they might throw 
to the streets, or the old worthless shoes, or any stockings with- 
out feet, or hats? She was sure they were all of a great charity, 
and would help her poor family, much-poor and needy. 

Of course they did: it is the poor who help the poor first, 
always. 

Teacha listened; also she saw: that Stralla covertly picked 
up every stray bit of string or paper; little stubs of pencils; 
pieces of orange peel, apple-cores, crusts, scraps of any and 
every thing that she could lay hands upon unseen, and carried 
these all off in her jacket pockets. So one day Teacha, who 
was judicious, arranged to find Stralla filling her pockets, and 
half remonstratingly asked the meaning of it. 

The child was neither non-plussed nor ashamed. She 
shrugged her little shoulders in a mildly self-disdainful way. 
“ Oh! it is my poor family, Teacha; I try to gather the bits for 
them, you see? I am humble. I will stoop, even to the gutters, 
yes, to reach something for them. Ach Gott!” She lifted her 
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eyes with the superior air of an accustomed benefactress. 
‘What it is to see those persons who can need what I can 
afford to give them.” 

** But, Stralla, you tell the children that your people are rich 
and grand.” 

Stralla raised her thin shoulders. “ No, Teacha, not rich; 
poor, poor, not so poor ”” She touched the bulging jacket 
pockets; “ but grand, oh, yes! You should but see my father 
in his long beard and coat on the Sabbath, sitting to read the 
Scriptures in his red velvet chair. That is a fine thing.” 

“ Stralla, 1 am coming to see your father and mother soon. 
You know I go to see all the families of my children. Will you 
be glad to have me?” 

Stralla Bialsky now looked down, then she spoke quickly: 
“No, Teacha, do not come. My brother is sick; my people are 
proud. They might-be, hurt your heart. Do not come to 
them, I pray you. I will tell them how good you are to me, but 
do not come.” 

However, Teacha went, but she did not find the family of 
Stralla Bialsky, nor did anyone there know of people by that 
name; in fact, such would be unlikely, as it was a business place. 
Therefore, Teacha, whose heart and head were both deeply 
interested in Stralla Bialsky, went all about that neighborhood 
inquiring; in and out of despicable and unwholesome holes; fear- 
less, persistent. She was just giving up, when her eyes caught 
sight of flapping garments strung on a piece of rope at the 
entrance to a shop so tiny that its door was all its width; those 
flapping garments Teacha had seen before; she had seen her 
pupils give them to Stralla. Here, then, was a clué to Stralla: 
doubtless this was Stralla’s poor family, and this voluble, 
bearded man, greasy, filthy, with great defiant gaunt eyes, per- 
suading the passers-by to buy from him, was of course the father 
of Stralla’s family himself. 

But no! he knew no one named Bialsky; indeed he never 
heard the name in his life. Yes: he had children, five; 
“ School! "—for Teacha was always on n the look-out for recruits 
wherever her footsteps trod. 

“School” his children? Never. “ Learning!” Of what 
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use? Yes, but he did know. Who better? He himself could 
speak six tongues and write in them, and understood the work 
of mines and the work of engines; and what of it? Was he not 
here, watching rags swinging in the wind, while he starved, body 
and soul? No one bought. ‘“ School” his children? By Jeho- 
vah, no! They were beggars—beggars. ‘“‘ Those garments 
there! You see? My daughter brings them in every day; so 
many she begs from the richer; if she does not bring I beat her. 
Yes! That is life. You throw away to your little lap-dogs. I 
starve. Schools! No! Begone!” 

But Teacha would not go. Teacha had caught a glimpse; 
as the bearded man harangued and walked forth on the pave- 
ment, Teacha had gradually entered the tiny shop; she had seen 
the woman who pressed out with one child in her arms, four at 
her heels; she had seen another figure that she recognized, hover- 
ing in the rear; she had seen on the little oil stove, with its 
horrible odor, the pan of orange peels stewing; a cupful of 
apple cores cooking too; crusts soaking in a can; pencil stubs 
in the children’s hands; the strings all sorted on a nail, ready to 
tie up the bundles with, for customers. Teacha saw all this, and 
with a pleasant word to the woman, she then went away; not 
too far, only into the grocery shop to buy matches; she was sure 
that Stralla would come out to go to her own home, and she was 
determined to discover why the child was so secretive, since even 
her poor family did not know her name. 

Presently Stralla came along, and Teacha joined her. 

“Yes, that is my poor family. Yes, now I go home. I have 
my lessons to learn, Teacha, and this is the day when the red 
velvet chair of my father must be beaten and brushed clean for 
the Sabbath; and the lace frills of my sisters and my mother to 
be ironed. Teacha has been to my house in the East Broad- 
way?” She turned wide eyes at Teacha, wide but quiet eyes. 
“They did not know of my name, any? Yes.” She hung her 
head, then raised it proudly, something of the racial defiance of 
the father of her poor family showing in the fixed purpose of 
its uplifting. ‘ Stralla Bialsky is not my name, Teacha. I am 
too proud to tell my real name. My people ”—with what an 
inflection as of some young prophetess!—‘ would not let to me 
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I am not too proud to take school charity, for I must learn. 
Then, when I am learned, I will be like you, and I can earn 
pennies, nickels, silver, bills! To earn, that is all, for it cqrries 
all. Then I will be great on the earth and honorable, and my 
people will call me blessed also!” Her gaze was fixed upon the 
squalid misery of the crowded street under her feet, but her soul 
saw other matters. _ 

And Teacha being wise, merely said: ‘“ Bring those Ros- 
insky children to school with you, Stralla.” 

“That, can I not: he is an iron man; who goes against him 
dies: the wife of him, she is tender, she can dissemble: it is 
hard for the wife to dissemble the husband, but I have seen 
sometimes it is the necessary to do so. Once I saw it. Once I 
saw the finest splendor. I found a dime. I buy a ticket for the 
theatre. Igo! Isee! Ihear! Ilearn! Oh, such knowledge. 
Teacha ”’—her eyes were divine now in their wonderful aspira- 
tion—"“ that is the meaning of all in the world, that is why one 
lives, knowledge. You say to us, ‘It is love.’ No! no! If I 
love, maybe I am struck in the face for that; if I know things, 
then I am grand, powerful, splendid woman.” 

“ Stralla,” Teacha said gently, “listen, dear; yes, knowledge 
is magnificent and powerful. So is love. But something else is 
better, and that is truth. Stralla, why did you tell untruths about 
your name?” 

The child looked up fearlessly. ‘‘ The truth is great, yes; 
but to succeed one must dissimulate, just as the clouds pass 
between us and the sun, or the lamp is shaded by the paper, so 
it is: one embroiders the cloth, one makes fine stitches; one hides 
the truth because people are not ready to hear it; they would 
spurn us, scorn us, tread upon our necks; we must make believe 
to be what we would like to be, and then we so learn how to 
become it. Teacha ” But Stralla Bialsky did not finish that 
sentence: the clatter of five pairs of feet, the wails of five pairs 
of lungs, the shrieks likewise, of many more, stopped her speech 
short. 

“Leal Lea! Lea Rosinsky! ” 
Even then her self-containment did not desert her; she 
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shrugged her shoulders, pulled Teacha’s dress and quickened 
her steps. ‘ They call their sister who begs by day and sorts 
the garments by night. Come.” 

‘Lea, Lea, Lea; Sister Lea!’ shouted the children, clutch- 
ing at her as she tried to run. 

And, “Lea! Lea Rosinsky!” yelled the neighbors; and 
“Lea, Lea, my daughter! ” wailed the wife of the man with the 
beard, “ your father dies.” 

Then Stralla Bialsky turned around like a wild creature at 
bay, and her slender throat swelled, and her big eyes were 
veiled, as she pushed Teacha aside, and took a child by either 
hand; then she beheld her mother tottering with the baby’s 
weight, and she dropped the sisters’ hands, and took the baby 
in her own arms and hushed its crying; and said to the mother: 
“No matter, if he dies. I shall get learning and be rich, and 
you shall ride in the trolley on the Sabbath, and have other than 
rags to wear.” 

And presently the procession reached the narrow shop; and 
the fallen ladder lay on the sidewalk; and the rotten rope where 
Solomon Rosinsky had been hanging up the garments that 
Stralla Bialsky had fetched home that day, swung on the rusty 
nail above his door; and the ambulance was at the curb: within 
it, the man of iron, who died before he reached the hospital. 

Teacha had come with her pupil. Stralla Bialsky, when 
they got to the shop, turned around, her thin little arms enfold- 
ing the baby. ‘“‘ You see, Teacha, sometimes it is well to hide 
up the truth; if my father had known I was at the schools, he 
would have been unhappy for it. He thought I was begging; 
that was his pleasure. Now he is gone away, he has less to 
worry for him than truth would have given him. Come,” she 
added to the mother and children, “ we will go inside and let 
down our hair, and sit on the floor, and mourn and wail; but we 
will arise, after six days, to praise Jehovah that there is one 
less mouth to feed; and next week I will go back to school, and 

at the afternoon and evening I will ask the customers to buy. 
So we will live, until I have learned more.” She inclined her 
head to Teacha, and drew her people in with her, and closed the 
narrow door upon the neighbors. 



























































































A WOMAN 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


HE in a high walled garden walks, 
Ky Drenching each flower; 

And bends above her favorite beds 
After each shower. 
There seems no trouble in that brow, 
Those quiet eyes; 
The buds her silent children are, 
Their roof the skies. 
Was ever kiss upon those lips, 
Voice at her ear? 
Lived she as now for ever cold 
Without a tear? 
Ah! in the locked room in the night, 
May then be seen 
Signs upon her, as on some shore, 
Where the sea hath been. 





THE ETHICAL CONQUEST OF INDIA 


LAvuRISTON WARD 


EW moments in the recent history of India have been 
K more interesting or more important than the present. 
After five years of surprising agitation and unrest the 
country finds itself politically at the turning of the ways. Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto have been temporarily successful in 
their policy of mingled repression and reform and new men are 
to-day at the helm—Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, in Calcutta, and 
the Earl of Crewe in the-more important post of Secretary of 
State for India, in London. Sedition is still rife in some prov- 
inces, especially in Bengal, but serious acts of violence are less 
frequent than they were a while ago. On the other hand, India 
has for the first time, in its reorganized and partially elective 
councils, the germ of genuine representative government. Never 
were the lines more clearly drawn or the moment more critical. 
The next few months and, in a larger sense, the next few years 
will determine beyond all doubt which course the main current of 
national aspiration will follow, sedition or peaceful reform: and 
on this decision hangs the future of India. 

In such a time of hesitation one is able to see more clearly, 
perhaps, the great changes of thought and attitude which are 
taking place in this awakened corner of the earth. Things are 
happening quietly in India to-day which will figure far more 
prominently in any final history of the country than the most 
sensational throwing of bombs. Three hundred millions of peo- 
ple, or the minority of them who are most exposed to western 
influence, are adjusting themselves to new conditions. New 
forces are at work—undercurrents of intellectual and religious 
feeling—which we cannot afford to neglect because it is easier 
to watch the more vivid drama of political and economic re- 
form. Indeed nothing is more significant of Asia’s real vitality 
at this moment than the signs of spiritual unrest in India, Per- 
sia, China and Japan. 

This is particularly true in the case of India. When Ram 
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Mohan Roy broke away from orthodox Hinduism in the early 
part of the last century and founded the famous Brahmo Samaj, 
religious life in India was at a very low ebb. The tendency of 
both the Hindu and Mohammedan churches, if it is proper to 
speak of them as churches, was to lapse into barren formalism, 
and leaders of the force and power of Kabir, Chaitanya and 
the earlier reformers were conspicuously lacking. It was 
thought by many Christians that Ram Mohan Roy and his band 
of earnest followers would succeed in winning over a large part 
of the Indian world to accept his broad and simple creed and 
that after that reconciliation with Christianity would be com- 
paratively easy. 

It is interesting to note now how different the outcome has 
been. The Brahmo Samaj failed completely to become a uni- 
versal church or a proselytising agent for Christianity. On 
the other hand, it proved to be the first of a series of most 
important reforming movements. Since its origin a century ago, 
the Prarthana Samaj in Bombay, the Arya Samaj in the Pun- 
jab and United Provinces and the Ramakrishna Society, to name 
but three organizations, have secured a large following and, 
each in its different way, have made a profound impression upon 
the religious life of India. Stimulated by this wholesome activ- 
ity from within and contact with western ideas from without, the 
conservative body of orthodox Hindu thought has begun to suf- 
fer a change. The two other great established religions of 
Southern Asia, Mohammedanism and Buddhism, have shown 
equal signs of new vitality. Movements of social reform are 
more conspicuous than ever before. Among the lower classes 
Christian missionary work has lately made unexpected headway. 
- It is hardly too much to say that the whole Indian world, which 
in this sense must include Burma and Ceylon, is religiously 
awake, as it has not been before for a number of centuries. 

Like most activities in complex India, the new movement 
is far from being a unit. The rival sects of recent origin are 
radically opposed to one another in important points of doctrine. 
The average Hindu is still at swords’ points with the average 
Mohammedan, and what the unity of the Mohammedan com- 
munity within its own confines may be the recent Shia-Sunni riots 
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in Bombay most eloquently testify. Nevertheless certain simi- 
larities may be traced in all the movements, certain broad tenden- 
cies of progress in a common direction, which mark the present 
period as unique in the history of Indian thought and of more 
than passing moment to sympathetic observers in the West. 

With this idea in mind let us examine for a minute some of 
the more important sectarian movements and revivals which are 
working this change. Of all the Hindu reforming sects the 
Brahmo Samaj is beyond question the best known. So much 
has been written about this church and its succession of re- 
markable leaders—Ram Mohan Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Pratab Chunder Mozumder—that little need be said here, per- 
haps, beyond the fact that it was founded as a broad theistic 
movement, deriving its inspiration but not authority from both 
Indian and Christian scriptures, and that it became more and 
more eclectic and free-thinking. Somewhat artificial, perhaps, 
and never a popular movement, it yet exerted a strong influence 
among the more intellectual Brahmans and pointed the way to an 
escape from some of the rigors of the caste system, without a 
sacrifice of essential Hindu tradition. It counts among its mem- 
bers some of the leading families of Calcutta, but is no longer 
a united church, having suffered from schism and disruption over 
the very question of caste observance and the peculiar spiritual 
claims of Keshub Chunder Sen. The Prarthana Samaj is a 
somewhat similar theistic body in the west of India. 

The Arya Samaj, on the other hand, is at once more recent 
and more truly Indian in its character. It is the creation of one 
man, Dayanand Saraswati, who, in years of religious wandering 
and meditation, arrived at the conviction that in the purity of the 
Vedic revelation alone lies the salvation of mankind. The myths 
and rites and restrictions of later Hinduism he boldly denounced 
as superstitious invention, and in 1875 he established in Bom- 
bay the first branch of a society, the cardinal doctrine of which 
was a belief in the unity of God, as revealed by the Vedas. The 
society grew rapidly in numbers and now counts over a quarter 
of a million members, chiefly in the Punjab and United Prov- 
inces. It maintains a college at Lahore and a boys’ training 
school near Hardwar and has been a powerful force for social 
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reform, setting its face resolutely against idol worship, the 
seclusion of women, the caste system and the authority of the 
priesthood. It has divided into two branches, but the differ- 
ences are hardly essential, and to all intents and purposes the 
Samaj is a strong and united body. It might well be called the 
Protestantism of modern India. 

The Ramakrishna Society in its doctrines and aims is more 
universal than the Arya Samaj, while its marked spirit of re- 
ligious patriotism, if one may call it that, distinguishes it clearly 
from the Brahmo Samaj. Like the latter, it had its birth in 
Bengal, and grew up about the person of an inspired teacher, 
whose name the society now bears. It is better known in this 
country, however, through the work of one of his disciples, the 
Swami Vivekananda, who preached and founded branches of 
the order (commonly called Vedanta Societies), both in Europe 
and America. From its earliest days, not many decades ago, the 
ideal of the society has been in a large sense monastic, and its 
members have devoted themselves to a life of meditation, obedi- 
ence and service to mankind. They profess a philosophical form 
of Hinduism and lay great stress on the Sanskrit scriptures, but 
they admit none of the claims or restrictions of modern Hindu- 
ism and are more in sympathy with many phases of western 
thought than the Arya Samaj. In the practical sphere of char- 
ity they have shown great earnestness, often heroism, in their 
efforts to relieve distress in India, especially in recurring times of 
plague and famine. 

The three movements that we have just examined have all 
developed outside the strict confines of the orthodox Hindu 
Church. When we turn to the Mohammedan community, on the 
other hand, it will be found that the most recent and significant 
activity has been general rather than sectarian. Within the 
last few years there has been a marked awakening of feeling 
among Shias and Sunnis alike and a tendency to bring the Church 
more closely in touch with modern life and its problems. The 
founding of Aligarh College in 1875 was a radical step in this 
direction. Before that time Mohammedan education in India 
had been seriously neglected, and what training young men re- 
ceived was largely theological. To-day the leaders of the com- 
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munity are combatting this tendency of the Church to waste its 
energy in barren theological discussion, as they regard it, and 
are moving it to pay more attention to the practical and ethical 
training of its members. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the founder of Aligarh, devoted his 
life to this cause. One of his most characteristic actions was the 
use of funds, in a time of financial stress, for the completion 
of college buildings rather than of the Aligarh mosque, for, he 
said shrewdly, “ Whatever else my countrymen may leave un- 
finished, they will certainly finish the mosque.” Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan may be regarded as the embodiment of the new spirit of Is- 
lam, militant once more, but in an altered sense. The signs of this 
spirit are visible in a strengthening of Faith, but no longer at the 
expense of Works. Intelligent Mohammedans speak less than 
they were wont of the authority of their religion (however deep 
their belief) and more of the nobility of its ethics. Even among 
the orthodox will be found many Maulvies who undertake to 
deny that the Koran proffers any real sanction of slavery and po- 
lygamy or the killing of unbelievers. This is all sufficiently rev- 
olutionary. The greatest change, however, is undoubtedly the 
new conception the community in India takes of the responsibil- 
ity of the Church for the moral and material welfare of its 
members. 

Even more striking are the signs of renewed vitality dis- 
played by the Buddhist Church in Burma and Ceylon. In Cey- 
lon the religion was almost dead fifty years ago. To-day it is 
distinctly vigorous and progressive, has won back many converts 
from Christianity, counts a growing membership and has very 
materially checked further Christian advance. This revival 
began in the 80’s and was from the first almost wholly a layman’s 
movement. Curiously enough it was the encouragement of an 
American, Colonel Olcott, which first started the activity, but 
the growth has been spontaneous and not artificial. As in the 
case of the Mohammedan community, the Buddhists to-day lay 
great stress on education. They now have in Ceylon an exten- 
sive system of religious schools, supplemented by Sunday schools, 
and an active Young Men’s Buddhist Association, frankly mod- 
elled after the Young Men’s Christian Association. There is 
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also a Buddhist Woman’s Educational Society, and a missionary 
organization, the Mahabodhi Society, which has started propa- 
ganda in Bengal and elsewhere. In Burma the revival has been 
less marked, but is noticeably of the same character. 

The various creeds and sects which we have just passed so 
hurriedly in review are opposed to one another in the most 
fundamental matters of doctrine, authority and organization. 
The bitter antagonism of the three great religions forms one 
of the most important chapters of Indian history. There is no 
evidence that the lines are less sharply drawn to-day. Yet no 
one who has lived in India recently can fail to realize that they 
all exhibit in their several ways certain common tendencies of 
extreme interest. 

So striking are they that one is tempted, at the risk of seem- 
ing arbitrary, to classify them under five main heads. In the 
first place there is an obvious tendency among Hindus, Moham- 
medans and Buddhists alike to do away with much unessential 
myth and dogma which has developed during the centuries and 
to tura to the earlier and fundamental spiritual teaching of 
their respective creeds. In the second place far more attention 
is being paid to ethics and humanitarianism, and less to theology. 
In the third place great efforts are being made to put an end to 
many social abuses, even when, as in the case of the caste sys- 
tem, or the treatment of women, they are rooted in the heart 
of religious tradition. Fourthly, the evils of ignorance have at 
last been fully recognized and education of the most advanced 
type has received religious sanction and support. Finally, the 
animating spirit of the religions seems to have become more in- 
telligent, more tolerant—in a word, more modern. 

It is in a sense, perhaps, the beginning of an Indian Refor- 
mation that we are now witnessing, although no Luther has yet 
arisen or can well arise. Still the real moving force in all this 
change and readjustment comes from the laity rather than from 
priests and monks. One finds, too, as in Renaissance Europe, 
a sudden growth of materialism and free-thinking among the 
educated. The Eastern religions in their traditional form do not 
seem adequate to hold modern men. That the trouble is one 
of form chiefly appears evident from the remarkable way in 
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which they are beginning to change their front and face the new 
problems. To the most earnest Indians, of whatever creed, and 
to their English rulers as well, the easy loss of faith among 
students seems a fact which calls for earnest attention. There 
is no moral instruction to-day in the Government schools. Half- 
learning and a smattering of science are working as a ferment 
in Indian minds, as they have so often before in other parts of 
the world, and unstable youths, with no ethical standards, are 
turned out yearly by the great universities at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. There is a crying need for sound ethics, and India, in 
turning to meet that need, finds but two courses open to her: a 
revival of the purest form of her own religions, such as has 
been attempted in the movements already noticed, or the accept- 
ance of Christianity. 

If the Indian were not an Indian, with his different tradi- 
tions and ways of thought, it would seem almost inevitable that 
he should find the answer to his present problems in Christian- 
ity. But the results of Christian missionary work in India have 
been, at first glance at least, singularly disappointing. The 
latest census figures show that barely one per cent. of the popu- 
lation are professed Christians and this includes the foreign 
residents as well as the natives. If one judges progress by the 
simple test of conversions, this is a discouraging showing for 
fully four hundred years of Catholic and Protestant effort, not 
to speak of the Syrian Church, which was established in the early 
centuries of this era. Furthermore, practically the only suc- 
cess has been with the lowest castes and the outcasts, and the 
great body of Hindus and Mohammedans have offered a re- 
sistance to conversion that has proved almost impossible to over- 
come. In certain localities—in Chota Nagpur, among the Tele- 
gus of the Madras Presidency and in Assam, for example— 
missionaries have reported more encouraging results during the 
last ten years; but in each case the work has been among the 
lower classes, who have everything to gain by an abandonment 
of the caste system. The new census figures for 1911 will un- 
doubtedly show large numerical gains, but the relative position 
of the great religions is likely to be little disturbed. 

Nevertheless, in the face of all the apparent facts, the in- 
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fluence of Christian teaching, and especially of Christian ethics, 
in India has been incalculable. It has worked as a leaven in the 
minds of thousands of its bitterest opponents. It has served as 
a conscious or unconscious standard by which the practices of 
Hinduism and Buddhism and Mohammedanism have been meas- 
ured and judged. It has directly inspired some of the most 
essentially Indian of all the Hindu reformers, from Kabir and 
Tulsi Das to Keshub Chunder Sen. The purity of Christian 
ethics in particular has appealed to the broad-minded members 
of such movements as the Ramakrishna Society and the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

I suppose that this is the greatest answer that can be made 
to critics of the work in India and to persons who are not in 
sympathy with missionary work in any foreign country. It is 
safe to say that in India, certainly, the whole policy and point of 
view of the important missions has radically changed in the last 
two generations in recognition of this fact. Conversion, though 
still desired, is no longer the sole aim, and efforts are made to 
affect the lives of natives rather by education and example. The 
growth of educational and medical work as an adjunct to mis- 
sionary enterprise is too well known to require mention. In 
India it has reached a high development. Primary schools and 
colleges, industrial schools, medical service and hospitals are 
supported by funds from Europe and America which once were 
devoted solely to the preaching of the gospel. Through all 
these new channels the Indian of to-day becomes acquainted 
with Christian thought and belief, above all with Christian prac- 
tice. 

The results of this influence become at once apparent when 
we watch the struggles of Indian society to adjust itself to mod- 
ern conditions. Looked at from a scientific standpoint, this read- 
justment seems to be leading to something like a survival of the 
fittest in the field of ethics as well as in more material affairs. 
The problem resolves itself into a question of competition. Just 
as India’s armies proved unable to defeat the better trained and 
equipped troops of the English, just as her political institutions 
were found inadequate to meet the demands of modern gov- 
ernment, just as, finally, her ancient, complex and rigid social 
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structure is beginning to break up under the necessities of mod- 
ern industrialism and to give place to a freer and more elastic 
organization, so her inherited codes of ethics are being put to 
the test—the coldly impersonal test of their fitness and ability 
to help the Indian to solve the problems of modera life. What- 
ever the virtues or defects of western civilization, it is highly 
cooperative and demands of its members adherence to a cer- 
tain minimum standard of commonly accepted morality. If the 
Indian’s code of action differs from this in any essential respect 
he finds himself debarred from effective share in public under- 
takings. Take the simple case of business ethics. The Marwari 
trader who will not conform to western practice in matters of 
credit and clings to the time-honored principle that a contract 
may always be broken if one gains thereby, finds that he can- 
not compete with European merchants in large financial affairs. 
Again, one of India’s greatest needs to-day is the use of Indian 
capital in the creation of local industries—cotton mills, refineries 
and the like—but up to now the process has been slow, almost 
solely because large corporate undertakings involve a higher 
code of business ethics than yet prevails. Other examples might 
be drawn from the political field. It is obvious, for instance, 
that until there are high recognized standards of public re- 
sponsibility, to which individual interests must be subordinated 
at whatever cost, the English Government will hardly place the 
administration of the country to any great extent in Indian 
hands. 

These are practical considerations, which are somewhat over- 
looked, but which tend irresistibly to raise the moral standard 
in all the affairs of life through the East. India, and the civ- 
ilized world, is governed in accordance with Christian principles 
—not the ideals of the New Testament, perhaps, but a work- 
ing adaptation of them. If the Indian peoples desire to treat 
with their rulers and with other nations on an equal footing, they 
must conform to these few principles, whatever their theology 
may be. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ques- 
tion here at issue is not one of theology or authority, but simply 
of practical ethics. If the Indian can find the necessary ethical 
inspiration in other religions than Christianity his practical end 
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will have been served. He must find it somewhere: and he natu- — 
rally chooses to turn to his own religions. He finds in most 
cases a considerable body of noble ethical teaching, much neg- 
lected and overlaid by contradictory custom and tradition. The 
spirit of the hour compels him to choose from this mass of in- 
herited precept some approximation to Christian ethical doc- 
trine, be it for better or worse. In cases of direct conflict the 
eastern religion is obliged to yield, as Mohammedanism has 
yielded, for example, on the question of slavery, and Hinduism 
in the matter of thuggee and the immolation of widows. 

The effect of such a readjustment cannot but be profound. 
It amounts to an ethical conquest of India, if you will, which 
is transforming religion, as we have seen, and which shows it- 
self even more strikingly when we turn to the public and private 
life of the various Indian communities which are most closely 
in contact with western affairs. Here we see signs innumerable 
that the old social fabric is crumbling under the access of new 
ideas. The cultivated Bengali Brahman looks at life much more 
nearly from our own point of view than many persons would 
have us think. In his essential dealings with men and affairs he 
tends to act much as men of his walk in life act in London or 
Buenos Ayres or New York. In his own home, it may be, he 
is still bound to the wheel.of precedent and tradition and forced 
to play his part as a single unit in the vast and ramifying organism 
of native society, so that he leads a double life, in a sense, mod- 
ern and ancient, European and Indian—but the new life that the 
outer world sees is not by reason of that insincere. There is 
more than hypocrisy in the earnest protest which high-minded 
Indians are making everywhere against child-marriage, infanti- 
cide and other customs which can no longer be sanctioned, or in 
the splendid example which many of these men are setting, to 
help their countrymen up the difficult path of moral and material 
progress. Any unprejudiced witness of conditions in India to- 
day will testify to the countless signs of vital change, which are 
hard to put into words or tabulate in dry bluebook form, but 
which are very real and cannot be explained away as sham. 

It is true that this article treats of tendencies rather than 
accomplished facts. It must not be forgotten that the great 
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majority of India’s millions are yet to be touched by this spirit 
of awakening. This is largely because England has failed to 
provide them with public schools. But schools are coming. They 
are as inevitable as the revolution of thought and feeling which 
they everywhere produce. Once efficient primary education has 
been made universal in every province, the long-neglected ryot, 
with his agricultural methods that date from King Asoka and his 
cherished conservatism of inertia, will become to some extent an 
active factor of progress. Once the wives and mothers of India 
are given the rudiments of modern training, we can begin to 
speak of an Indian nation and call the Aryan Motherland truly 
awake. 

Meanwhile, what seems to be the immediate outlook for the 
various religious movements which are playing their part in the 
gradual transformation? The Brahmo Samaj apparently has 
done its most important work. Broader than any of the rest 
in its doctrines, it is at the same time weaker, and has shown no 
marked increase in numbers. The Ramakrishna Society is more 
truly a monastic order than a church and its influence is necessar- 
ily limited. The Arya Samaj alone of the Hindu movements 
makes a wide appeal and seems to be growing. Though some- 
what artificial in its efforts to return to the simplicity of Vedic 
worship, it is at least truly Indian and it will be interesting to 
see what gains are credited to it in the next census. Other sects 
than these will probably arise, but the real future of India, in 
a spiritual sense, undoubtedly lies with Christianity and the estab- 
lished religions. Buddhism and Mohammedanism seem to grow 
daily stronger and, whether for better or worse, their aims are 
now more practical than they once were. Hinduism has shown 
a power of adaptation and assimilation in the past that is an 
augury for the future. Buddhist influence is at present con- 
fined to Burma and Ceylon, but it may there become a liberating 
force again, as in its early days, and it is of all the eastern 
religions the most supremely ethical. 

What part Christianity will play, as an organized religion, 
is problematical. As has been seen, its progress thus far is dis- 
appointing and the work of the missions has tended not a little to 
strengthen the bonds of the other religions by inducing a sort of 
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patriotic reaction to Indian beliefs and ideas. In the vast store- 
house of Hinduism can be found a counterpart to almost any 
Christian doctrine and many such neglected articles of belief are 
now being set forth again under the pressure of Christian propa- 
ganda, and infused with new meaning. On the whole a greater 
tolerance is shown to missionary work than ever before and it 
is impossible to foresee what the outcome will be. The great 
fact of India’s growing ethical development, however, seems 
based on such broad considerations of modern necessity that it 


is likely to remain unshaken whatever her future religious his- 
tory may be. 





THE GREEN HELMET 
W. B. YEATs 


The Persons of the Play 


LAEGAIRE ConaALL’s WIFE 

CoNALL LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 

CUCHULAIN LagG, Cuchulain’s chariot-driver 
Rep Mav, a Spirit Horse Boys AND SCULLIONS 
EMER BLack MEN, etc. 


SCENE: .4 house made of logs. There are two windows at 
the back and a door which cuts off one of the corners of the 
room. Through the door, one can see low rocks which make 
the ground outside higher than it is within, and beyond the rocks 
a misty, moon-lit sea. Through the windows one can see noth- 
ing but the sea. There is a great chair at the opposite side to the 
door, and in front of it a table with cups and a flagon of ale. 


Here and there are stools. At the Abbey Theatre the house is 
orange red and the chairs and tables and flagons black, with a 
slight purple tinge which is not clearly distinguishable from the 
black. The rocks are black with a few green touches. The sea 
is green and luminous and all the characters except the Red Man 
and the Black Men are dressed in various shades of green, one 
or two with touches of purple which looks nearly black. The 
Black Men all wear dark purple and have eared caps, and at the 
end their eyes should look green from the reflected light of the 
sea. The Red Manis altogetherinred. He is very tall, and his 
height is increased by horns on the Green Helmet. The effect 
is intentionally violent and startling. 


LAEGAIRE 


HAT is that? I had thought that I saw, though but 
in the wink of an eye, 


A cat-headed man out of Connaught go pacing and 
spitting by; 
But that could not be. 
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ConALL 


You have dreamed it—there’s nothing out there. 
I killed them all before daybreak—I hoked them out of their 
lair; 
I cut off a hundred heads with a single stroke of my sword, 
And then I danced on their graves and carried away their hoard. 
LAEGAIRE 


Does anything stir on the sea? 


CoNnALL 


Not even a fish or a gull. 

I can see for a mile or two, now that the moon’s at the full. 

[A distant shout] 
; LAEGAIRE 


Ah—there—there is some one who calls us. 


ConALL 


But from the landward side, 
And we have nothing to fear that has not come up from the tide; 
) The rocks and the bushes cover whoever made that noise, 
: But the land will do us no harm. 
LAEGAIRE 


It was like Cuchulain’s voice. 


ConALL 


But that’s an impossible thing. 


LAEGAIRE 


An impossible thing indeed. 


ConALL 


For he saa will come home, he has all that he could need 
In that high windy Scotland—good luck in all that he does. 
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Here neighbor wars on neighbor and why there is no man knows, 
And if a man is lucky all wish his luck away, 
And take his good name from him between a day and a day. 


LAEGAIRE 





I would he’d come for all that, and make his young wife know 
That though she may be his wife, she has no right to go 
Before your wife and my wife, as she would have gone last night 
Had they not caught at her dress, and pulled her as was right; 

And she makes light of us though our wives do all that they can. 
She spreads her tail like a peacock and praises none but her man. 


CoNALL 


A man in a long green cloak that covers him up to the chin 
Comes down through the rocks and hazels, 


LAEGAIRE 


Cry out that he cannot come in. 


CoNALL 





He must look for his dinner elsewhere, for no one alive shall stop 
Where a shame must alight on us two before the dawn is up. 
LAEGAIRE 


No man on the ridge of the world must ever know that but us 
two. 


CoNALL 


[ Outside the door] Go away, go away, go away. 


Younc MAN 





[Outside the door] I will go when the night is through 
And I have eaten and slept and drunk to my heart’s delight. 


ConALL 


A law has been made that none shall sleep in this house to-night. 
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Younc Man 
Who made that law? 

CoNnALL 
We made it, and who has so good a right, 
Who else has to keep the house from the Shape-Changers till 
day? 
“Younc Man 


Then I will unmake the law, so get you out of the way. 
| He pushes past Conall and goes into the house] 


CoNnALL 


I thought that no living man could have pushed me from the door 
Nor could any living man do it but for the dip in the floor; 
And had I been rightly ready there’s no man living could do it, 
Dip or no dip. 
LAEGAIRE 
Go out—if you have your wits, go out, 
A stone’s throw further on you will find a big house where 


Our wives will give you supper, and you'll sleep sounder there, 
For it’s a luckier house. 


Younc MAN 


I'll eat and sleep where I will. 


LAEGAIRE 


Go out or I will make you. 


Younc Man 
[Forcing up Laegaire’s arm, passing him and putting his shield 
on the wall over the chair] Not till I have drunk my fill, 
But may some dog defend me for a cat of wonders up. 
Laegaire and Conall are here, the flagon full to the top, 
And the cups. 
LAEGAIRE 


It is Cuchulain. 
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CucHULAIN 


The cups are dry as a bone. 
[He sits on chair and drinks] 


CoNALL 


Go into Scotland again, or where you will, but begone 
From this unlucky country that was made when the devil spat. 


CucHULAIN 


If I lived here a hundred years, could a worse thing come than 
that 
Laegaire and Conall should know me and bid me begone to my 
face? 
CoNALL 


We bid you begone from a house that has fallen on shame and 
disgrace. 
CucHULAIN 


I am losing patience, Conall—lI find you stuffed with pride, 
The flagon full to the brim, the front door standing wide; 
You'd put me off with words, but the whole thing’s plain enough, 
You are waiting for some message to bring you to war or love 
In that old secret country beyond the wool-white waves, 
Or it may be down beneath them in foam-bewildered caves 
Where nine forsaken sea queens fling shuttles to and fro; 
But beyond them, or beneath them, whether you will or no, 
I am going too. 
LAEGAIRE 
Better tell it all out to the end; 


He was born to luck in the cradle, his good luck may amend 
The bad luck we were born to. 


ConALL 


I'll lay the whole thing bare. 
You saw the luck that he had when he pushed in past me there. 
Does anything stir on the sea? 
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LAEGAIRE 
Not even a fish or a gull. 


ConALL 


You were gone but a little while. We were there and the ale- 
cup full. 

We were half drunk and merry, and midnight on the stroke 

When a wide high man came in with a red foxy cloak, 

With half-shut foxy eyes and a great laughing mouth, 

And he said when we bid him drink, that he had so great a 
drouth 

He could drink the sea. 


CuCHULAIN 


I thought he had come for one of you 
Out of some Connaught rath, and would lap up mail and mew. 
But if he so loved water I have the tale awry. 


CoNALL 


You would not be so merry if he were standing by, 

For when we had sung or danced as he were our next of kin 

He promised to show us a game, the best that had ever been; 

And when we had asked what game, he answered, ‘‘ Why whip 
off my head, 

Then one of you two stoop down, and I’ll whip off his,” he said. 

“A head for a head,” he said, “ that is the game that I play.” 


CuCHULAIN 


How could he whip off a head when his own had been whipped 
away? 
CoNALL 


We told him it over and over, and that ale had fuddled his wit, 

But he stood and laughed at us there, as though his sides would 
split, 

Till I could stand it no longer, and whipped off his head at a 

blow, 
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Being mad that he did not answer, and more at his laughing so, 
And there on the ground where it fell it went on laughing at me. 





LAEGAIRE 
Till he took it up in his hands. 


CoNALL 
And splashed himself into the sea. 






















CucHULAIN 


I have imagined as good when I have been as deep in the cup. 





LAEGAIRE 
You never did. 
CuCHULAIN 


And believed it. 





CoNALL 


Cuchulain, when will you stop 
Boasting of your great deeds, and weighing yourself with us two, 
And crying out to the world whatever we say or do, 
That you have said or done a better ?—Nor is it a drunkard’s tale, 
Though we said to ourselves at first that it all came out of ale, 
And thinking that if we told it we should be a laughing stock 
Swore we should keep it secret. 


LAEGAIRE 


But twelve months upon the clock— 


CoNnALL 


A twelve month from the first time— 





LAEGAIRE 


And the jug full up to the brim, 
For we had becn put from our drinking by the very thought of 
him— 
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CoNnALL 
We stood as we're standing now— 


LAEGAIRE 


The horns were as empty— 


CoNALL 
When 
He ran up out of the sea with his head on his shoulders again. 
CucHULAIN 


Why, this is a tale worth telling— 


CoNALL 


And he called for his debt and his right 
And said that the land was disgraced, because of us two from 
that night, 
If we did not pay him his debt. 


LAEGAIRE 


What is there to be said 
When a man with a right to get it has come to ask for your 
head? 


ConALL 


If you had been sitting there you had been silent like us. 


LAEGAIRE 


He said that in twelve months more he would come again to this 
house 
And ask his debt again. Twelve months are up to-day. 


CoNnALL 


He would have followed after if we had run away. 
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LAEGAIRE 


Will he tell every mother’s son that we have broken our word? 


CuUCHULAIN 





Whether he does or does not we’ll drive him out with the sword, 
And take his life in the bargain if he but dare to scoff. 
CoNALL 


How can you fight with a head that laughs when you’ve whipped ~ 
it off? 
LAEGAIRE 


Or a man that can pick it up and carry it out in his hand? 


CoNALL 





He is coming now, there’s a splash and a rumble along the strand 
As when he came last. 


CuCHULAIN 





Come, and put all your backs to the door. 
[A tall, red-headed, red-cloaked man stands upon the threshold 
against the misty green of the sea; the ground, higher without 
than within the house, makes him seem taller even than he is. 
He leans upon a great two-handled sword | 


LAEGAIRE 


It is too late to shut it, for there he stands once more 
And laughs like the sea. 





CuCHULAIN 


Old herring—You whip off heads? Why then 
Whip off your own, for it seems you can clap it on again. 

Or else go down in the sea, go down in the sea I say, 

Find that old juggler Manannan and whip his head away; 
Or the Red Man of the Boynes, for they are of your own sort, 
Or if the waves have vexed you and you would find a sport 
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Of a more Irish fashion, go fight without a rest 

A caterwauling phantom among the winds of the west. 

But what are you waiting for, into the water I say! 

If there’s no sword can harm you, I’ve an older trick to play, 
An old five-fingered trick to tumble you out of the place; 

I am Sualtim’s son Cuchulain—what, do you laugh in my face? 


Rep MAn 


So you, too, think me in earnest in wagering poll for poll, 
A drinking joke and a gibe and a juggler’s feat, that is all, 
To make the time go quickly—for I am the drinker’s friend, 
The kindest of all Shape-Changers from here to the world’s end, 
The best of all tipsy companions, and now I bring you a gift, 
I will lay it there on the ground for the best of you all to lift, 
[He lays his Helmet on the ground] 
And wear upon his own head, and choose for yourselves the best. 
O! Laegaire and Conall are brave, but they were afraid of my 
jest. 
Well, maybe I jest too grimly when the ale is in the cup. 
There, I’m forgiven now—l([then in a more solemn voice as he 
goes out] 
Let the bravest take it up. 
[Conall takes up the Helmet and gazes at it with delight] 


LAEGAIRE 
[Singing, with a swaggering stride] 
Laegaire is best; 
Between water and hill, 
He fought in the west 
With cat heads, until 
At the break of day 
All fell by his sword, 
And he carried away 
Their hidden hoard. [He seizes the Helmet] 


ConALL 


Give it me, for what did you find in the bag 
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But the straw and the broken delf and the bits of dirty rag 
You’d taken for good money? 


CucCHULAIN 
No, no, but give it me. [He takes the Helmet] 


CoNALL 


The Helmet’s mine or Laegaire’s—you are the youngest of us 
three. | 
CUCHULAIN 


[Filling the Helmet with ale] 


I did not take it to keep it—the Red Man gave it for one, 
But I shall give it to all—to all of us three or to none; 
That is as you look upon it—we will pass it to and fro, 
And time and time about, drink out of it and so 
Stroke into peace this cat that has come to take our lives. 
Now it is purring again and now I drink to your wives, 
And I drink to Emer, my wife 
[A great noise without and shouting] 
Why what in God’s name is that noise? 


CoNALL 


What else but the charioteers and the kitchen and stable boys 

Shouting against each other, and the worst of all is your own, 

That chariot-driver, Laeg, and they'll keep it up till the dawn, 

And there’s not a man in the house that will close his eyes 
to-night, 

Or be able to keep them from it, or know what set them to fight. 

[A noise of horns without] 

There do you hear them now? such hatred has each for each, 

They have taken the hunting horns to drown one another’s 
speech 

For fear the truth may prevail—here’s your good health and 
long life, 

And, though she be quarrelsome, good health to Emer, your 
wife. 
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[The charioteers, stable boys and kitchen boys come running in. 
They carry great horns, ladles and the like] 


LAEG 
I am Laeg, Cuchulain’s driver, and my master’s cock of the yard. 


ANOTHER 


Conall would scatter his feathers. [Confused murmurs] 


LAEGAIRE 


[To Cuchulain] No use, they won’t hear a word. 


CoNALL 
They'll keep it up till the dawn. 


ANOTHER 


It is Laegaire that is the best, 
For he fought with cats in Connaught while Conall took his rest 
And drained his ale pot. 


~ 


ANOTHER 


Laegaire—what does a man of his sort 
Care for the like of us? He did it for his own sport. 


ANOTHER 


It was all mere luck at the best. 
ANOTHER 
But Conall, I say. 
ANOTHER 


Let me speak. 


LaEG 
-You’d be dumb if the cock of the yard would but open his beak. 
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ANOTHER 


Before your cock was born, my master was in the fight. 


LAEG 


Go home and praise your grand-dad. They took to the horns 
for spite, 
For I said that no cock of your sort had been born since the fight 
began. 
ANOTHER 


Conall has got it, the best man has got it, and I am his man. 


CUCHULAIN 
Who started this quarrel? 


A STABLE Boy 


It was Laeg. 


ANOTHER 


It was Laeg done it all. 


LAEG : 


A high wide foxy man came where we sat in the hall, 
Getting our supper ready, with a great voice like the wind, 
And cried out that there was a Helmet or something of the kind 
That was for the foremost man upon the ridge of the earth. 
So I cried your name through the hall. [The others cry out and 
blow horns, partly drowning the rest of his speech] 

But they denied its worth, 
Preferring Laegaire or Conall and they cried to drown my voice; 
But I have so strong a throat that I drowned all their noise 
Till they took to the hunting horns and blew them into my face, 
And as neither side would give in—we would settle it in this 

place. 

Let the Helmet be taken from Conall. 
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A SrasBie Boy 
No, Conall is the best man here. 


ANOTHER 


’ Give it to Laegaire that made the murderous cats pay dear. 


CuUCHULAIN 


It has been given to none—that our rivalry might cease, 

We have turned that murderous cat into a cup of peace, 

I drank the first; and then Conall; give it to Laegaire now 
[Conall gives horn to Laegaire] 

That it may purr in his hand and all of our servants know 

That since the ale went in its claws went out of sight. 


A SERVANT 
That’s well—I will stop my shouting. 
ANOTHER 


Cuchulain is in the right; 
I am tired of this big horn that has made me hoarse as a rook. 


LAEG 
Cuchulain, you drank the first. 


ANOTHER 


By drinking the first he took 
The whole of the honors himself. 


LAEG 
Cuchulain, you drank the first. 


ANOTHER 


If Laegaire drinks from it now he claims to be last and worst. 


ANOTHER 
Cuchulain and Conall have drunk. 
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ANOTHER 


He is lost if he taste a drop. 


LAEGAIRE 


[Laying horn on the table] 
Did you claim to be better than us by drinking first from the cup? 






CuCHULAIN 


[His words are partly drowned by the murmurs of the crowd 
though he speaks very loud | 


That juggler from the sea, that old red herring it is 

Who has set us all by the ears—he brought the Helmet for this. 
And because we would not quarrel he ran elsewhere to shout 
That Conall and Laegaire wronged me, till all had fallen out. 
[The murmur grows less so that his words are heard] 

Who knows where he is now or whom he is spurring to fight? 
So get you gone, and whatever may cry aloud in the night, 

Or show itself in the air, be silent until morn. 


A SERVANT 


Cuchulain is in the right—I am tired. of this big horn. 


CUCHULAIN 
Go. [The servants turn toward the door but stop on hearing the 
voices of women outside] 
LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 
[Without] Mine is the better to look at. 


CoNnaLL’s WIFE 


[Without] But mine is better born. 


EMER 
[Without] My man is the pithier man. 
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CuCHULAIN 


Old hurricane, well done, 
You've set our wives to the game that they may egg us on; 
We are to kill each other that you may sport with us. 
Ah, now, they've ,begun to wrestle as to who'll be first at the 
house. [The women come to the door struggling] 
EMER 


No, I have the right of place for I married the better man. 


ConaLL’s WIFE 


[Pulling Emer back] My nails in your neck and shoulder. 


LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 
And go before me if you can. 
My husband fought in the West. 
ConaLL’s WIFE 


[Kneeling in the door so as to keep out the others, who pull at 
her] 


But what did he fight with there 
But sidelong and spitting and helpless shadows of the dim air? 
And what did he carry away but straw and broken delf? 


LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 


Your own man made up that tale trembling alone by himself, 
Drowning his terror. 


EMER 


[Forcing herself to the front] I am Emer, it is I go first through 
the door. 

No one shall walk before me, or praise any man before 

My man has been praised. 
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CucHULAIN 


[Spreading his arms across the door so as to close it] 
Come, put an end to their querrelling; 

One is as fair as the other and each one the wife of a king. 
Break down the painted boards between the sill and the floor 
That they come in together, each one at her own door. 
[Laegaire and Conall begin to break out the bottoms of the 
windows; then their wives go to the windows, each to the win- 
dow where her husband is. Emer stands at the door and sings 
while the boards are being broken out] 


EMER 


Nothing that he has done, 
His mind that is fire, 

His body that is sun, 

Have set my head higher 
Than all the world’s wives. 
Himself on the wind 

Is the gift that he gives, 
Therefore women kind, 
When their eyes have met mine, 
Grow cold and grow hot 
Troubled as with wine 

By a secret thought, 
Preyed upon, fed upon 

By jealousy and desire, 
For I am moon to that sun, 
I am steel to that fire. 


[The windows are now broken down to the floor. Cuchulain 
takes his spear from the door, and the three women come in at 
the same moment] 


EMER 


Cuchulain, put off your sloth and awake, 
I will sing till I’ve stiffened your lip against every knave that 
would take 
A share of our honor. 
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LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 


You lie, for your man would take from my man. 


ConaLu’s WIFE 


[To Laegaire’s wife] You say that, you double face, and your 
own husband began. 


CuCHULAIN 


[Taking up the Helmet from the table] 
Town land may rail at town land till all have gone to wrack, 
The very straws may wrangle till they’ve thrown down the stack, 
The very door-posts bicker till they’ve pulled in the door, 
The very ale jars jostle till the ale is on the floor, 


But this shall help no further. [He throws the Helmet into 
ithe sea] 


LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 


It was not for your head, 
And so you would let none wear it but fling it away instead. 


ConALL’s WIFE 


But you shall answer for it, for you’ve robbed my man by this. 


ConALL 
You have robbed us both, Cuchulain. 


LAEGAIRE 


The greatest wrong there is 
On the wide ridge of the world has been done to us two this day. 


EMER 
[Drawing her dagger] Who is for Cuchulain? 


CUCHULAIN 


Silence. 
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EMER 


Who is for Cuchulain, I say? 
[She sings the same words as before, flourishing her dagger 
about. While she is singing, Conall’s wife and Laegaire’s wife 
draw their daggers and run at her, but Cuchulain forces them 
back. Laegaire and Conall draw their swords to strike Cuchu- 
lain] 
LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 


[Crying out so as to be heard through Emer’s singing] 
Deafen her singing with horns. 


ConaLL’s WIFE 


Cry aloud! blow horns! make a noise! 


LAEGAIRE’s WIFE 


Blow horns, clap hands, or shout, so that you smother her voice. 
[The horse boys and scullions blow their horns or fight among 
themselves. There is a deafening noise and a confused fight. 
Suddenly, three black hands come through the windows and put 
out the torches. It is now pitch dark, but for a faint light out- 
side the house which merely shows that there are moving forms, 
but not who or what they are, and in the darkness one can hear 
low terrified voices] 


A Voice 
Coal black, and headed like cats. They came up over the strand. 


ANOTHER VoICcE 


And I saw one stretch to a torch and cover it with his hand. 


ANOTHER VOICE 


Another sooty fellow has plucked the moon from the air. 

[A light gradually comes into the house from the sea, on which 
the moon begins to show once more. There is no light within the 
house, and the great beams of the walls are dark and full of 
shadows, and the persons of the play dark, too, against the 
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light. The Red Man is seen standing in the midst of the house. 
The black cat-headed men crouch and stand about the door. One 
carries the Helmet, one the great sword] 


Rep Man 


I demand the debt that’s owing. Let some man kneel down there 
That I may cut his head off or all shall go to wrack. 


CuCcHULAIN 


He played and paid with his head and it’s right that we pay him 
back, 
And give him more.than he gave, for he comes in here as a guest, 
So I will give him my head. 
[Emer begins to keen] Little wife, little wife, be at rest. 
Alive I have been far off in all lands under sun, 
And been no faithful man, but when my story is done 
My fame shall spring up and laugh, and set you high above all. 


EMER 


[ Putting her arm about him] It is you, not your fame, that I love. 


CucHULAIN 
[Tries to put her from him] 


You are young, you are wise, you can call 
Some kinder and comelier man that will sit at home in the house. 


EMER 
Live, and be faithless still. 


CuCHULAIN 


[Throwing her from him] Would you stay the great barnacle- 
goose 
When its eyes are turned to the sea and its beak to the salt of 
the air? 
EMER 


[Lifting her dagger to stab herself] 1, too, on the gray wind’s 
path, 
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CucHULAIN 


[Seizing the dagger] Do you dare, do you dare, do you dare! 
Bear children and sweep the house. [Forcing his way through 
the servants who gather round] Wail, but keep from the road. 
[He kneels before the Red Man. .There is a pause] 
Quick to your work, old Radish, you will fade when the cocks 
have crowed. 
[A black cat-headed man holds out the Helmet. The Red Man 
takes it] 
Rep Man 


I have not come for your hurt, I am the Rector of this land, 

And with my spitting-cat heads, my frenzied moon-bred band, 

Age after age I sift it, and choose for its championship 

The man who hits my fancy. [He places the Helmet on Cuchu- 
lain’s head] 


And I choose the laughing lip 
That shall not turn from laughing whatever may rise or fall, 
The heart that grows no bitterer although betrayed by all, 


The hand that loves to scatter, the life like a gambler’s throw; 

And these things I make prosper, till a day comes that I know, 

When heart and mind shall darken that the weak may end the 
strong, : 

And the long remembering harpers have matter for their song. 








































THE RENAISSANCE OF THE DANCE 


Isadora Duncan 


GASPARD ETSCHER 


T may be asserted that a few years ago the art of dancing 
l was approaching a period of decadence. A renaissance took 
place—not a return to ancient conditions or usages, for that 
would be ridiculous; but a renaissance in the sense of evolution 
from the earliest fundamental elements of the art. 

Dancing was originally an art of the temple, and when it 
did not express faith, it expressed at least a more or less high 
symbolism. In Greece it was born from the ritual evolutions 
in the temple, and even after its partial emigration from the altar 
to the stage kept its mystic significance. The grave “ emmelie ” 
which was adapted to tragedy; the burlesque “ cordace ” which 
was added to comedy; the impetuous “ sincinnis” which was 
associated with satiric plays; the bellicose ‘ pyrrhique” which 
was performed at the Panathenea; the “lyric dances” which 
were accompanied by the lyre; the slow ‘“‘ gymnopédique ”’ which 
was Sparta’s delight; the “ hyporschématique ” which was often 
found amongst the Romans; all these dances were for the Greek 
not simple gestures of mondanity, but official forms of the vital 
elements of the Hellenic civilization. 

A similar wish to offer the beauty of beautiful bodies to the 
divinity can be found in India, where the bayadeers were sacred 
dancers. At other times dancing was considered, as by the derv- 
ishes, as a means to provoke a kind of giddiness propitious to 
religious contemplation. 

We can still find a trace of the dance in our religion: is not 
the choir a sort of stage, and are not all the carefully regulated 
evolutions, genuflections and gesticulations of the priests and at- 
tendants a kind of dance? It is still more traceable in Spain, 
where, in rhythm with the clacking of ivory castanets, a kind of 
dance, although extremely attenuated, is performed by young 
adolescents; these dances are called “ seises.” 
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These last manifestations of religious dancing are, however, 
slowly though surely disappearing. The Catholic Church still 
possesses, as Gordon Craig says, the best scenery; but it is com- 
pelled to abandon certain forms of its ceremonies which no 
longer correspond to modern ideas, and the present Pope, who is 
no great friend of pomp, will rather help than prevent their 
disappearance. 

We do not embody symbolism in our dances, as the ancient 
Egyptians used to do (they even had a dance representing the 
gravitation of the stars) ; or as the Chinese, who regard danc- 
ing asa sort of carefully determined language and use it to depict 
famous facts of their ancient history. Dancing has also ex- 
pressed some public actions, the more frequent being war, some- 
times considered as a sort of religious duty; Longus has depicted 
the “ epilinios,” or dance of the wine-press; funerals were the 
occasions for dancing the “ dance of the robes.” 

All these reasons for dancing are now almost or quite non- 
existent. The spirit of the dance has slowly disappeared, and 
what survives is like an empty frame. Faith and symbolism have 
vanished from it and even the sense of plastic beauty can scarcely 
be traced, although, every mystic foundation being absent, the 
only remaining one is the search of beauty. And though this be 
its only aim, the art of dancing nowadays very seldom reaches it. 

The folk-art has degraded rather than improved, as with 
typical and local habits and costumes. The democratic spirit 
of our times has banalized everything. Popular dances of the 
present day are but a few mechanical gestures, continually 
recommenced as long as the music plays; the rhythm—not the 
line, not the color—is exclusively regarded. 

I shall not speak of the ballet; it is composite, not pure danc- 
ing. It is another art, composed of a libretto, of music, cos- 
tumes and scenery as well as of dancing. Its relation to pure 
dance is the same as that of opera or musical drama to pure 
music. 

I leave out of question the art of the genial Loie Fuller, who 
created enchantment. But floods of colors, diapered butterfly 
wings, volutions of metallic snakes, dazzling or sparkling gems, 
velvet membranes of strange bats, streams of phosphorescent 
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water, melting metals, whirlwinds where all dust, all atoms, all 
insects of a spring day danced, all those marvels which she in- 
vented and delighted us with, though they deserve full admira- 
tion, were not pure dance. The part of the light effects was 
often greater than that of the dance; and we were affected much 
more by colors than by lines. 

Classical dance on the stage was a disaster, if you except a 
very few danéers whose grace served to hide the emptiness of 
their art. It was so far from nature that it had lost its soul, its 
life; nothing remained but the technique which had killed every 
other thing. Your eyes could look only at empty gesticulation, 
at a sort of gymnastic rhythmically executed with musical ac- 
companiment. How could you enjoy this mere struggle against 
the laws of equilibrium, its ideal the overcoming of acrobatic 
difficulties, instead of a display of graceful and natural move- 
ments? Would Vestris not be ashamed of the result of the 
pirouettes he invented, if he could see those tops in skirts whirl- 
ing madly round the stage, pushing one before the other with 
many quick little jerks two legs stiffened like two poles—stand- 
ing on the big toes, under a lampshade of gauze; and the two 
arms like the ears of a pitcher? You can read from the painful 
smile stereotyped on the congested face how natural this exercise 
is. Was this art, or not rather the skeleton of mummified art? 

It was necessary that a Messiah should come and regenerate 
it. Isadora Duncan was the one to fulfil that mission. And 
as with everyone who preaches truth, the crowd first laughed at 
her, that same crowd which now has not enough laurels and 
palms to cover her path with. 

Isadora felt that dancing was not only the rhythmical acro- 
bacy it had become, but an attempt toward beauty; a lyrical 
expression of feeling through the means of gesticulation, just as 
poetry is its expression through language. Consequently, instead 
of remaining imprisoned in the narrow cell of mere technique, 
she turned her eyes to nature, gazing at it full of love and rea- 
son, trying to render it with sincerity in the most beautiful form 
possible. 

Having given back a soul to her art, she needed not to 
add artificial interest to it. That is why she never felt any other 
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decoration of the stage necessary than those long, supple-folded 
draperies flowing down from the ceiling to the platform. And 
in this empty frame we see as soon as the dancer appears, such 
is her might of evocation, the landscape in which to situate her 
dance. Her gesture watching the Greek fleet and greeting its 
arrival is sufficient to depict the strand and the A‘gean sea 
strewn with islands, its peaceful blue water reflecting the curves 
of the vessels. Her dance of Omar Khayyam erected behind her 
white terraces surrounded by tall cypresses, sombre as pillars of 
black marble under the cloudless deep indigo-colored sky. The 
‘“‘ Choeur des Prétresses ’’ showed us an unreal, yet clearly seen 
temple, outlining the pure profile of its columns on the top of 
some rock covered with asphodels. 

It is to her love of nature that we owe the alterations she 
made in the stage-lighting. She diminished very much, as much 
as possible, the importance of the footlights, which are so irra- 
tional and produce so often ugly shadows, throwing from the 
nose a black triangle on the for...ead. Two strong projection 
lamps were placed in the corners of the stage, and poured a 
more normal light, deepening the folds, intensifying the reliefs. 
Never are our eyes hurt by a crude white light; the stage is 
generally filled with a delicate blue of dreams, or a pale pink of 
joy, intensified or mixed according. to the kind of dance. 

For the same reason, Isadora has done away with that sort 
of ugly lampshade which is still worn. I do not think she chose 
Greek garments because they were Greek, otherwise there would 
be no reason for wearing them when she dances modern music; 
and, to remain logical, she would have to attire herself in Nor- 
wegian fashion, for instance, when she selects Grieg as a com- 
poser. She chose Greek garments because they are rational, be- 
cause they leave to her body its complete freedom and the entire 
possibility of showing its movements, for no line must be lost if 
the expression is to be perfect. Moreover, their delicate sim- 
plicity always produces graceful folds when the motion of dance 
presses them against the figure or swiftly blows them behind 
her, and they receive beauty from the gesture that.gives them 
life. People have at last become accustomed to seeing bare 
feet on the stage, and have ceased pretending to be shocked by 
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them. Perhaps they are beginning to admit that they are more 
beautiful to see than those ugly pink satin shoes which make the 
foot resemble a shapeless parcel tied with ribbons. 

Isadora Duncan does not need many stage accessories; I 
never saw her use anything but flowers and branches, and some- 
times a veil, like:that beautiful one of saffron color which two 
children throw as high as they can above their heads to make a 
floating arch, blown by the air and falling slowly. 

It is because she looked at nature closely, with all her heart 
and all her reason, that Isadora Duncan can assert that in danc- 
ing the legs own no preponderating place, contrary to the opin- 
ion of many. She maintains that the whole body must con- 
tribute to the expression, that no line is useless. Consequently, 
look how wonderfully she uses her arms in the “ Cheeur des 
Prétresses ” when she adores the divinity; or in the ‘‘ Danse des 
Scythes” when she shoots the arrow! She masters all her 
muscles so well, she can so completely alter her attitude accord- 
ing to what she is dancing, the feeling she is expressing, that 
the body we saw when the young girl was enjoying herself on 
the lawn strewn with narcissi, trying to catch a bird or playing 
a tune on the syrinx, is not the same as the one we see now, 
nervous, with brazen muscles, hard and wild, jumping and hurl- 
ing the javelin. The arms can be enough to execute a dance; 
who shall say there is something missing when the young Greek 
is playing at knuckle-bones and tells her friends the result of 
her game? Still fewer means are required in the “ Berceuse”’ 
of Fauré; all the dance consists in various inclinations of the 
head and the infinite shades of expression reflected on the face, 
whilst the children by their swinging indicate the rhythm. 

Some might object that this is only pantomime, not a dance. 
But no mistake can be made. The rhythm is enough to make the 
difference and avoid every confusion, just as it constitutes the 
distinctive criterion between poetry and prose. 

Nature has taught Isadora Duncan that everything har- 
monious develops progressively. That is why her gestures 
always spread from the centre like a flower unfolding its petals: 
the arms part from the body, the hands open, the fingers unroll, 
the movement takes more amplitude like the regular and pro- 
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gressive wave born from the falling of a stone in a quiet lake. 

Miss Duncan was born in San Francisco; she might have 
been born in Australia or in China, in Patagonia or in Lapland; 
she would be a Greek al) the same. But not in the way most 
people think. They imagine she is Greek because she has Greek 
garments, because she has the same movements as those of the 
figures of the antique vases and reliefs. They imagine she copies 
them and assembles them into a sort of agreeable mosaic. No, 
this would be only slavery to antique art, which every Greek 
would have repudiated. Her ideal is more, her achievements 
are more than a living photograph from the antique. She really 
possesses the spirit, the soul of a Greek. This is the result of 
her high culture. As she began dancing when aged four, and 
could already teach when twelve years old, she did entirely mas- 
ter the technique of her art, the acrobatic part which it is neces- 
sary to possess, but which must never be seen, which must remain 
hidden like the wire skeleton you imprison in the clay when 
modelling. Then she could look at nature and interpret it. 
There are in art two extremes: one is the primitive period, when 
love of nature is the inspiration, often full of delicious freshness 
and naiveté, but when skill is still more or less lacking; the sec- 
ond is the period of decadence, when love of nature is almost 
dead and replaced by the love of technique, the desire for sin- 
cerity by the desire for cleverness, by artificial feelings, the study 
of nature by the almost exclusive study of previous works of 
art. Between these two points is that which constitutes classical 
art, where perfect technique associates with a strong love of 
nature, where both stand in perfect equilibrium and harmony. 
This is the point which is characteristic of Greek art; this is 
the point which, through her high culture, Isadora Duncan has 
reached. It is culture which has developed the purity of her 
art, as it was high culture which brought forth the purity of their 
art. Without reason, no definite and clear harmony can be 
established. 

Isadora’s art is not a copy of Greek art; it is the natural 
evolution of a cultured being who conceives that particular and 
expresses it in all the purity of its beauty. She never applied 
the word Greek to herself first. Her admirers did. Of course 
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it would be ridiculous to affirm that what she studies and loves 
has been without an influence upon her; but there is easy proof 
that she is Greek by the spirit and not by copying Greek gestures 
or poses from Greek reliefs—for when she dances modern 
music, she remains classical. She may derive her inspiration 
from Grieg, Schumann, Beethoven or Fauré, her movements are 
as pure as when she dances Iphigénie. This is why, too, she can 
improvise so delightfully. I shall always remember her dancing 
one day with a basket of violets she had just received, holding 
it very high above her head, her arm stretched like a delicate 
alabaster pedestal to the basket, and all her little pupils follow- 
ing her like young fawns: there was all the harmony of a pro- 
cession carved for a frieze of the Pantheon, all the Botticellian 
freshness of the “ Allegory of the Spring” or the exquisite 
frescoes of the Villa Lemmi. 

There is something more than merely plastic beauty in Isa- 
dora Duncan’s art. Her dances are deeply human, they are a 
poetical language of nature, a translation of the rhythms of 
nature into human rhythms which display only suppleness, 
strength and gracefulness. Thus has the art of dancing con- 
quered the new ideal it needed to replace those which have faded; 
thus we feel in Isadora’s dances something immortal, eternal, 

like Greek beauty. 





LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS POLICIES 


SypNEY Brooks 


OR the past three months, always competing with and 
sometimes overshadowing the Constitutional crisis which 


is now more or less at an end, the National Insurance bill, 
introduced by Mr. Lloyd George early in May, has deeply en- 
gaged the interest of the British people and their Parliamentary 
representatives. It is a bill that marks by far the longest step 
that has yet been taken by the British State to protect the national 
health and insure the workers of the country, men and women, 
boys and girls, to the number of nearly 15,000,000, against the 
effects of sickness and unemployment. There have been abundant 
proofs in the last few years that what Carlyle called “ the con- 
dition of England question” was at length attaining its proper 
place in the scale of legislative interests. Since they came into 
power in 1906 the Liberals have greatly extended the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act; they have given old-age pen- 
sions to all people of seventy and over whose incomes do not 
exceed $157.50 a year; they have attacked the industrial and 
social evil of sweating and fixed a minimum rate of wages in cer- 
tain overworked trades; they have provided a cheap and easy 
process for acquiring small holdings; they have devised an elab- 
orate system of Labor Exchanges for finding work for the unem- 
ployed; they have passed a variety of laws for the protection of 
children, for regulating the development of towns cn a settled 
plan, and for demolishing slums and insanitary areas and fixing a 
standard of fitness for human habitation for practically all work- 
ing-class dwellings throughout the country. But none of these ex- 
periments in social well-being equals in magnitude or daring Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Insurance Bill. Whether one looks to the ideas 
and principles behind it, or to the numbers and intricacy of its 
provisions, or to the vast machinery it sets in motion to war upon 
misery and despair, it must be pronounced one of the greatest 
measures ever submitted to the British Parliament. It was re- 
ceived on its first presentation with an ominous chorus of ap- 
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proval from all quarters of the House—ominous because it is 
just as easy for a bill as for a man to make too good a start in 
life. The measures that receive a rapturous welcome on their 
introduction and that for the moment bear down all party bar- 
riers are all but invariably the measures that have the hardest 
struggle to survive. It is proving so in this case. Opposition 
to the Bill has developed among some powerful interests—the 
doctors, for instance, are unanimously and violently against many 
of its clauses—and the enormous variety of the problems it 
essays to deal with, the eagerness of its friends to expand its 
provisions beyond the limits of sound finance, and the endless 
opportunities it offers for a veiled obstruction, are making them- 
selves felt as formidable difficulties in Mr. Lloyd George’s path. 
He hopes and means to save the Bill and to see it on the Statute 
Book by the end of August. I believe that he will succeed and 
that his victory will be all the greater for the obstacles he has 
had to encounter. But there is just a chance that he may have to 
throw over portions of the measure in order to bring the re- 
mainder safe to port. 

The Bill divides itself into three parts. The first part con- 
sists of a scheme of compulsory insurance against sickness and 
breakdown. It is applicable to all persons of not over 65 with 
salaries of less than $800 a year who are under any contract 
of service, except soldiers and sailors, pensionable employees of 
the Crown or of Local Authorities, persons working on their 
own account (such as gardeners, washerwomen and seamstresses) , 
wives employed by their husbands, and casual unattached 
workers. The exceptions are few and rational; practically 14,- 
000,000 will come within the scope of the scheme, which is to 
be worked through the great Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions on conditions approved by the Government. All who 
are qualified to insure but who do not belong to a Friendly Society 
or a Trade Union may effect insurance through the Post Office. 
The scheme is compulsory and is based upon the triple contribu- 
tion of the State, the employer and the employed. In nine cases 
out of ten that contribution will be 4 cents a week from the State, 
8 cents a week from the employed if a man and 6 cents if a 
woman, and 6 cents a week from the employer. In return for 
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these contributions there is to be a sick benefit of $2.50 a week 
for 13 weeks in the case of men and $1.90 a week in the case 
of women, which will be reduced during the second 13 weeks 
to $1.25 for men and women alike. At the end of the 26 weeks 
—during the whole of which time the insured is relieved from 
the necessity of contributing to the insurance fund—a disable- 
ment benefit of $1.25 may be obtained on the certificate of a 
doctor. In addition medical attendance and treatment and all 
necessary medicines are supplied free to each insured person 
throughout life, and insured women, married or unmarried, and 
the wives of insured men, receive a maternity benefit of $7.50. 
The second part of the Bill embraces a scheme of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in the case of the 2,400,000 
employed in the building, construction of works, engineering 
and shipbuilding trades. The workmen and the employer will 
each contribute 5 cents a week and the State one-third of their 
combined contributions; and the employed in return will receive 
either $1.50 or $1.75 a week up to a maximum of 15 weeks 
in a year according to the trade he is engaged in. This scheme 
will be worked principally through the Labor Exchanges. The 
third part of the Bill—I call it so simply for purposes of differ- 
entiation—sets aside $7,500,000 for fighting consumption and 
proposes to take 25 cents a member from the insurance fund—the 
State adding 8 cents—to furnish a yearly fund for maintaining 
the campaign and building and equipping sanatoria and tubercu- 
losis dispensaries. 

Such, roughly, is the National Insurance Bill. I have given 
the merest outline of it, leaving out far more than I have put in. 
To describe it in any detail, to contrast its general system and 
its benefits with the German scheme, to show how the problem 
has been alleviated in some ways and rendered more complex 
in others by the presence in England of an old-age pension scheme 
and of the Friendly Societies, to make clear the position of wom- 
en and of the medical profession under its provisions, to explain 
the relations that will be established between the Government 
and the Friendly Societies, and to go into the various conditions 
and exceptions and disqualifications, into the finance of the meas- 
ure, and into its administrative machinery—all this would take 
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as many pages as I have written lines. But I have said enough 
to give some idea of the magnitude and importance of the whole 
proposal and of the titanic task devolving on the Minister who 
devised and drafted it and who is now piloting it with extraordi- 
nary skill and courage and a marvellous grasp of all its details 
through the shoals and reefs of the Committee stage. It must 
be four years since I first heard Mr. Lloyd George speak of it 
casually as an idea that was working in his mind and that he 
hoped before long to be able to give effect to. In 1908 he visited 
Germany especially to examine and learn from the gigantic sys- 
tem of State insurance there in force against sickness, invalidity, 
old age and accidents. Since then he has worked on the scheme 
incessantly; it is ten times more his measure than are most Bills 
the handiwork of the Ministers who stand sponsor for them; 
and its final passage will be one of the most signal personal 
triumphs of latter-day English politics. 

Few things seemed less likely ten years ago than that Mr. 
Lloyd George would be the man to introduce such a Bill or any 
Bill at all from the Ministerial bench. Anyone who would have 
prophesied in the early days of this century that before a decade 
had gone by Mr. Lloyd George would be not merely a member 
of the Government, but Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have been written down a lunatic. No man in my time, unless it 
were Mr. Gladstone at the height of the Home Rule crisis, has 
ever been more intensely hated than was Mr. Lloyd George 
between 1899 and 1902, the years of the Boer war. The over- 
whelming majority of Welshmen, like the overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen, believed the Boer war to be both 
just and necessary. Mr. Lloyd George did not; and the fire, 
the ferocity almost, of his opposition, made him a target of 
national obloquy. ‘“‘ He was at times,” an admirer and sympa- 
thizer has written, “ almost the only man in the House who 
dared to speak the truth about the war without fear of Mr. 
Chamberlain. When the Empire was jockeyed into the war 
with the Boers, the majority of the members of the Liberal party 
believed that, war having broken out, there was nothing to be 
done but support the Government which was responsible for the 
crime. Against this doctrine Mr. Lloyd George protested in the 
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House and out of it. To him the war was unjust, unnecessary 
and criminal. He was sure of his ground. He knew the facts. 
He had a firm grip of his principles. He voted against supplies 
demanded to carry on an unjust war. He offered an uncom- 
promising opposition to the war in all its stages, and soon at- 
tracted to himself the honor of being the most bitterly hated 
pro-Boer in Parliament. As a reward he was felled like an ox 
in the streets of Bangor by one ‘ patriot’ and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s myrmidons did their best to kill him when he visited 
Birmingham. He escaped on the latter occasion by assuming 
the disguise of a policeman.” Those were certainly passionate 
days. No quarter was asked or given, and I would not have 
valued Mr. Lloyd George’s life at five minutes’ purchase if he 
had chanced to fall in the hands of a Jingo mob. The nation 
which has since been almost ready to canonize him would then 
have stoned him without the slightest compunction. But the 
Boer war to-day is ancient history, and the British, while a people 
of strong and quick emotions, are not resentful and admire cour- 
age with a whole heart. They still think Mr. Lloyd George was 
wrong in his views of the war, but they no longer allow that to 
trouble them. It is a dead and almost a forgotten issue. When 
they think of his connection with it, they think of a man who 
may have been misguided, wrong-headed, mischievous even, but 
who had at any rate the supreme political courage to stake his 
career on his conscience. There is no opinion so outrageous 
and unpopular that democracy will not forgive if only it is held 
with sincerity and advocated without a thought of self. 

Mr. Lloyd George had been nearly ten years in Parliament 
before the Boer war made him a national figure. Up till then 
he was known in the House as a delightful companion, an adroit 
Parliamentary strategist, and a clever and sparkling speaker, and 
that was as far as his reputation stretched. To the mass of Eng- 
lishmen he was little more than the shadow of a name. Among 
his own countrymen in Wales he was, of course, far better known, 
but even they could hardly have foreseen how swiftly he was to 
rise to the dictatorship of the Principality. One really hardly 
exaggerates in speaking of Mr. Lloyd George’s position and 
influence in Wales as the equivalent of a dictatorship. “ You 
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ought to know Lloyd George,” a friend is said to have remarked 
to the present King, who was then Prince of Wales. “ If there 
were such a thing as the Presidency of Wales, he would poll more 
votes than you would.” It is a hackneyed but a true thing to say 
that not since the days of Owen Glendower has Wales found a 
leader more absolutely after her own heart. Mr. Lloyd George 
is Welsh—as Welsh as O’Connell was Irish; he speaks Welsh— 
is probably, indeed, even more eloquent and moving in it than 
in English; and he knows the country and its people—knows 
them as McKinley knew the Americans or Palmerston the Eng- 
lish, or Gambetta the French. No one can touch as he can on 
the romantic appeal of ancient Welsh life. No one is more im- 
bued with the spirit and consciousness of a distinctive Welsh 
nationality, and no one has done more, or indeed one-half so 
much, to make that spirit of nationality politically effective. No 
one is more effective than he in his invocations to the charm 
of the Cymric twilight, the lonely lakes and mist-clad mountains, 
the ghostly figures of Welsh chivalry, the noise of streams rush- 
ing down the moonlit valleys. Even when he tziks of Wales on 
his own hearthrug, in the freedom of private conversation, an 
irrepressible light leaps out of his eyes, the voice takes on a 
softer inflection of tenderness, the language grows more impetu- 
ous and glowing, one feels the workings of an authentic inspira- 
tion. There is more than a little of the poet, the mystic, the 
dreamer and the evangelist in Mr. Lloyd George’s temperament. 
If he had not been a politician he would assuredly have been a 
revivalist. Indeed he often devotes the methods of the camp- 
meeting to the service of politics and never more often than 
when speaking from a Welsh platform before a Welsh audience. 
To many a stolid Englishman the Lloyd George who blows off 
Celtic steam among his beloved native hills and the Lloyd George 
who dons the official toga at Westminster seem wholly different 
persons. They find it difficult to reconcile the extravagance of 
his rhetoric in Wales with the suave and practical sagacity he 
displays as Cabinet Minister; and, clever as he is, I myself am 
not quite sure whether he is clever enough to take the full meas- 
ure of English stupidity and decorum or to understand why he is 
so frequently at odds with both. 
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What enormously adds to the completeness of Mr. Lloyd 
George as an embodiment of Wales is that besides being a 
Welshman, a Radical, and as vehemently in revolt against the 
cold formalism of the Anglican creed and the dominance of the 
Established Church as the most dissentient of his dissenting coun- 
trymen, he is also a brilliantly effective orator. His language 
is not always measured; he hits hard always, bitterly often, reck- 
lessly sometimes; his quick-moving mind flashes out in pungent, 
unforgettable phrases, few of which are without a sting; at 
covering an opponent with ridicule, pillorying him with the dam- 
ning epithet, and goading him with pin-pricks of sarcasm and 
invective, he has no equal in British public life—the House of 
Lords was doomed from the moment Lloyd George described 
a ducal breakfast with two footmen bearing his Grace’s egg; 
and on a popular platform where there is passion to be stirred, 
sentiment and broad humor to be appealed to, and a large mass 
of emotionalism to be worked upon, I count him one of the most 
refreshing, dramatic and successful speakers I have listened to 
on either side of the Atlantic. He is in natural sympathy with 
the mind and outlook and sentiments of a crowd, and knows by 
instinct just how to take them, what points they will relish and 
what effects will stay in their memories; and to produce those 
effects he will often descend to their intellectual level and rant 
and froth and be as vulgar as Cleon himself. Put him in another 
atmosphere and he is another man. Even in the House of 
Commons, where feeling and rhetoric are voted out of place and 
rather bad form, Mr. Lloyd George does not hesitate at times 
to sweep the chord of the deeper emotions, and I have known 
him hold that somewhat worldly and cynical assembly spellbound 
by a powerful and pathetic sketch of social misery. Few men, 
I should judge, are more keenly sensitive to the poverty and 
wretchedness and gloom in which the masses of the people dwell, 
and few are more apt or more skilled to make the House un- 
comfortable by reminding it of their existence. One of his 
speeches may often, in this aspect, be as salutary and disturbing 
as one of Mr. Galsworthy’s novels. He has the first of all ora- 
torical merits in being true to himself. The Celtic touch of ideal- 
ism and imagination, the Celtic lack of shamefacedness in the 
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presence of the emotions that Englishmen instinctively seek to 
smuggle away, a legal eye for a weak argument and the legal 
gift for luminous and pointed exposition, combine to make Mr. 
Lloyd George one of the most vital and compelling of orators. 
He answers Pascal’s test: you forget, when sitting beneath him, 
that you are listening to a speech; you remember only that you 
are listening to a man. 

And besides. all this there is the appealing fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George has reached his present position “ not propped 
by ancestry, neither allied to eminent assistants,” but by his own 
determination, abilities and audacity. He has had no advantage 
of wealth, lineage or connections. The son of a poor school- 
master, who died when the future Chancellor was still a boy, he 
found himself, while not yet out of his teens, the main support 
of a widowed mother. He passed through many stubborn, 
struggling, immensely educative years of poverty before he be- 
gan to find his feet as a solicitor in a small country town in North 
Wales. When he entered Parliament in his twenty-seventh year 
hardly a soul in England had ever heard of him. He has risen 
in the national Legislature, just as he rose outside it, by his own 
unaided merit. In many ways I do not know a man, except Mr. 
John Burns, who is more typical of the wholesome revolution 
that is passing over English life and politics—a revolution that 
is gradually throwing open the career to talent and causing men 
to be judged by what they are and by what they do and not by 
the non-essentials of birth or position or wealth. The long dis- 
tance so quickly and buoyantly traversed from an obscure 
solicitorship in Wales to the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer is an object-lesson inthe realities of democracy from 
which young England may draw all the inspiration it needs. 
But democracy is the “note” of Mr. Lloyd George's per- 
sonality as well as of his career. He is one of the cheer- 
iest and most approachable of men. Merely to catch a 
glimpse of him as he walks rapidly through the lobbies, 
with life and vivacity speaking in every movement—a small, well- 
knit man, with long black hair, now tinged with gray, brushed 
back in waves from a broad and powerful forehead, features in 
which strength and sensitiveness, good humor and resolution, 
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are blended in an almost poetic pallor, large flashing eyes that 
talk even when the lips move not, and an ever-ready smile of 
extraordinary sweetness—is to know him for the hearty, genuine, 
genial, good fellow he is. Frankness and a captivating camara- 
derie flame from him. I can imagine no man less capable of cul- 
tivating the English habit of condescension or of working up a 
“manner,” or of affecting to be bored or overweighted by the 
responsibilities of office. If he has any pose it is to have no pose 
at all, to be modern and emancipated to the finger-tips, to let 
nothing stand in the way of the prompt and efficient discharge of 
business. Like all good fighters there is nothing petty or mali- 
cious about him. He believes profoundly in himself, in Wales, 
and in facts; and I have heard him review a debate in the House 
with an almost uncanny detachment, praising opponents with a 
large and generous appreciation it was good to listen to and 
estimating the efforts of those on his own side with a just and 
wholly impersonal recognition of their value or their defects. 

It was, as I have said, the Boer war that first brought Mr. 
Lloyd George into national prominence. After that fortune 
played freely into his hands. The Education Bill of 1902 bit- 
terly offended him both as a Welshman and a Nonconformist, 
and after a campaign of astonishing pungency and vigor that 
thrilled his countrymen with something of the fervor of a relig- 
ious revival, he organized the whole of Wales into a passive 
revolt against its provisions. Stronger language has rarely been 
heard from a political platform than that which he showered 
upon the Act, its authors, and the Established Church. The 
agitation left him the unquestioned leader of the Welsh people 
and the Welsh party, and, as such, a power not to be ignored 
in the ranks of Liberalism. When Mr. Chamberlain in 1903 
launched his programme of Protection, Mr. Lloyd George found 
another opportunity to hand. He gathered together all his 
powers of ridicule and invective, and all his sympathies with the 
“ submerged tenth,” to combat the new doctrines in and out of 
the House; and it was due to him more than to anyone that at 
the election of 1906 Wales returned to Parliament not a single 
member who was not a Liberal and a Free Trader. No party 
leader could possibly overlook his claims to office, but of all 
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offices the last to which the average Englishman expected to find 
Mr. Lloyd George appointed was the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. The thought of this impetuous Welshman, this fiery 
swashbuckler of debate, being entrusted with the care of British 
industry and commerce made many men gasp with apprehension 
and many more with astonishment. But before twenty months 
had gone by there was nobody in Great Britain, to whatever 
party he belonged, who did not recognize in the appointment one 
of the happiest and most successful that any Government had 
ever made. Mr. Lloyd George poured a new vitality into his 
office and raised it to the front rank of public beneficence. Men 
came to think and speak of him as “ the business man”’ of the 
Cabinet. He passed many daring measures amid universal ap- 
plause. He disentangled problems that his predecessors had 
found insoluble. Above all, he averted the prospect—more than 
that, the certainty—of a terrible railroad strike; and averted it 
on terms that not only satisfied both sides and solved the imme- 
diate difficulties before him, but promise peace and harmony 
for the future. By his mature and decisive handling of that 
crisis, in circumstances where action was almost as perilous as 
inaction, he enormously advanced his personal authority and 
prestige. His happy knack of radiating good humor and sym- 
pathy, his open-mindedness and almost instantaneous perception 
of what is essential as well as of what is possible, the reflex action 
of his candid and winning personality upon the men with whom 
he is dealing, made him, and still make him, an ideal man to 
compose a dispute and pilot a contentious measure through Par- 
liament. 

From the Presidency of the Board of Trade he passed to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, the highest post but one 
in the Ministerial hierarchy. His very first Budget grappled 
resolutely and comprehensively with the whole problem of Brit- 
ish finance. It taxed the rich man more severely than he had ever 
been taxed before; it increased with no sparing hand the duties 
on spirits and tobacco; it exacted from the saloon-keeper and 
the brewer and distiller a license-duty that at last secured to the 
State something approaching a fair equivalent for the monopoly 
it has granted to the sellers of drink; more important still, it dif- 
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ferentiated for purposes of national taxation between various 
kinds of property; it laid down the principle that the owner of 
land was not in the same fiscal position as the owner of other 
commodities and that he might fairly be asked to surrender to 
the State a part, at any rate, of the “ unearned increment ”’ he 
enjoyed from the appreciation of his property not through any 
efforts of his own but by the growth of the community. This 
was the Budget which the House of Lords rejected and by re- 
jecting precipitated the Constitutional upheaval which is only 
now beginning to subside. Both as a man of the people and as 
the author of the Budget Mr. Lloyd George flung himself with 
unbridled vehemence and effect into the campaign against the 
Lords, some of the speeches he delivered being among the most 
vitriolic and vituperative ever known in English politics. His 
Budget reached the Statute Book at last; the attack on the Lords 
which he has animated and led from the first has succeeded; and 
if now the National Insurance Bill becomes law, Mr. Lloyd 
George may well feel that he has not lived in vain. He is still 
a young man, some forty-seven years old, a certain Premier, as 
I believe, of the future. There are some good judges who do 
not share this belief and who still regard Mr. Lloyd George as 
an agitator only half reclaimed. They declare him to be too 
much of a politician and too little of a statesman; they complain 
that he is the first Chancellor of the Exchequer of whom people 
ask not what he thinks but what he feels; they find him unstable, 
restless, flighty, and in an office beyond his deserts; they suspect 
him of being unsound on the question of Free Trade; they accuse 
him of lacking that imperial consciousness which is essential to a 
British Premier; and they inveigh especially against his manifold 
lapses into vulgarity and farce. Very possibly Mr. Lloyd George 
may be tempted at times to rely too much on instinct and on his 
powers of lightning-like assimilation and too little on hard, 
dry study. Very possibly, too, he is not yet by any means as 
mature as he will one day become. But I am certain of his ca- 
pacity for growth, just as I am certain that his union of a hard 
head, an open mind and a feeling heart is an excellent foundation 
for statesmanship. His sense of political proportion may be 
sometimes at fault, but that he is one of the most attractive fig- 
ures in British public life everybody, I think, must admit. 











THE END 


RicHarp Le GALLIENNE 


ELL me, strange heart, so mysteriously beating— 
Unto what end? 


Body and soul so mysteriously meeting, 
Strange friend and friend, 
Hand clasped in hand so mysteriously faring, 
Say what and why all this dreaming and daring, 
This sowing and reaping and laughing and weeping, 
That ends but in sleeping— 
Only one meaning, only—the End. 


Ah! all the love, the gold glory, the singing,— 
Unto what end? 
Flowers of April immortally springing, 
Face of one’s friend, 
Stars of the morning and moon in her quarters, 
Shining of suns and running of waters, 
Growing and blowing and snowing and flowing,— 
Ah! where are they going? 
All on one journey, all to—the End. 
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BEING THE LOVE STORY 
OF AN UGLY MAN 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


BOOK I 
CHAPTER XI 


ERE was no need for us to announce ourselves. 
| Dandy, who in two weeks had made himself known to 
the whole village, had finished with every preliminary. 
As the three figures came in sight round a sudden bend of the 
cliff path, we could see him trotting amiably by their side. 
‘* And the invalid,” said Bellwattle, in a whisper. 
“* And the invalid,” I repeated, below my breath, but I know 


she did not hear me. I scarcely heard myself. 

Another moment, in which my eyes were staring through 
the darkness at that dim third figure which I knew to be Clarissa, 
and then we had met. A nervous, hurried introduction took 
place. I caught no word of it then but the name—Clarissa’s 
name. They said Miss Fawdry. That was all I heard. It was 
what I saw which occupied all my attention. Clarissa was 
dressed in black—just as I had imagined. A thick veil covered 
her face, falling to her shoulders, so that only a dim line of the 
features could be seen behind it. She bowed to us both in a 
quaint, timid, old-fashioned way. I shall never forget this my 
first meeting with Clarissa on that wild headland of those cliffs 
in Ireland. There will never die out of my ears the long, lone- 
some cries of the sea birds, the sound of the waters rolling to 
the rocks three hundred feet below, or those vivid stillnesses 
which fall upon you between the sound of the waves and the 
child-cries of the gulls away at sea. These things and that little 
black figure of a girl whom I had come some hundreds of miles 
to meet on the bare credit of a story—these I shall never forget. 
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It could not have been so pregnant a moment with Bellwattle. 
For if indeed she guesses—as well I know she must—there is 
bound to be many a mistake in her speculations. Doubtless, she 
thinks I have met Clarissa before; that, like some Knights of the 
Round Table, I am pursuing the lady to whom my heart is cap- 
tive. Whatever she thinks, there will be romance to it. There 
is not that in a woman capable to conceive so prosaic a mission 
as mine. Thank God for it too. A woman will stitch the thread 
of love into the heel of an old sock while a man is impatiently 
waiting to put it on. For romance to a man is the winning and 
riding away—away into the heart of a sunset—but to a woman 
it is all the horizon and beyond. 

Whatever, then, she thought at our first meeting, there was 
no such confusion in her mind as was in mine; wherefore she 
went straight to the point, inquiring of Clarissa’s health because, 
I suppose, it was the most natural thing to say. 

“Are your eyes any better, Miss Fawdry?”’ she asked. 

The Miss Fennells glanced quickly at her, and in those 
glances I felt the cruel power of their coercion. By those 
glances they forced her to give the answer that she made. 

They were no better, she said, quietly. 

“But they’re no worse, my dear,” added Miss Teresa, 
cleverly. “I’m sure the doctor that Harry made you see in 
London has treated you the right way.” 

She made no reply to that. When forced to play a part, 
it must be difficult to enter with one’s whole heart into the spirit 
of it. I could hear in her silence the brokenness of spirit, that 
exhaustion of courage which must come when the wings have 
been beating, ceaselessly beating against the bars of a cage. 

They gave her a moment in which to make answer, and then, 
glad, no doubt, of her silence, they declared they must be going 
home. Miss Mary held out her hand. 

“Good night, Mrs. Townshend,” she said. 

But it needed very little cleverness to be cleverer than that. 

““ Oh, we’re coming back, too,’’ said Bellwattle. ‘“ We had 
just agreed to turn when we heard your voices.” 

So we all set back for Ballysheen. Now, this was the mo- 
ment I had been waiting for. Their suspicion fell least upon me. 
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By her questions alone, if not also from the fact that she was a 
neighbor, it was their strategy to manceuvre that Bellwattle 
should walk with them. Not for one moment would they have 
trusted her alone with Clarissa; wherefore, the path being a 
narrow one, Miss Teresa walked first, leaving Bellwattle in the 
charge of Miss Mary. And so it fell out that I walked with 
Clarissa alone. 

You may imagine how, with those few moments before me, 
my thoughts were like leaves on a swollen stream. Round and 
round my head they eddied and swirled, and not one could I 
grasp to give it words. We must have walked fifty yards before 
a thing was spoken. Now, this is not my way with women. As 
a rule I talk to them with ease. True, it is while they are talk- 
ing to Dandy, and doubtless that gives me confidence. But in this 
case everything seemed different. I might never have spoken to 
a woman before. But when we had walked so far in silence it 
came to desperation with me. I said anything; what, indeed, 
seemed nonsense at the time. In the light of things, as I see 
them now, I can imagine that it was the very best beginning I 
could have made. 

“ Are you happy in Ireland? ” said I. 

She looked round at me quickly. From an utter stranger I 
can understand how odd that question must have seemed. 

“* Do I like Ireland, do you mean?” she asked, and that was 
the first time properly that I heard her voice. It was a whisper, 
full of timidity. I had to bend my head to catch the words, and 
they sounded like the steps of feet in satin slippers through some 
far-off corridor of an old house. This is my way of describing 
things. It may mean nothing to you. I only know I heard the 
tiny heel taps, and unconsciously I lowered my voice to answer to 
them. 

“No,” said I, and my voice ran almost to a whisper too. 
“* No—I didn’t mean that. You're shut up all day in that room 
with the white lace curtains. I don’t suppose you can either like 
or dislike Ireland. You never see it. No—I meant what I 
said. Are you happy in Ireland?” 

I swear if I had not said it in a whisper it would have fright- 
ened her. As sure as Fate, she would have run away. But 
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because I whispered—by the chance of God, too, perhaps—she 
just spoke out of her little heart and told me she was not. 

It was so simple and so genuine an admission that, though I 
knew it well, I was still utterly unprepared to hear her confess 
it. It took me completely by surprise. I found myself marvel- 
ling at her ingenuousness, for, as you must know well, it was so 
unlike her sex, who will seldom admit to any emotion but what 
does justice to their appearance, and never will they confess it 
to a total stranger. 

It disarmed me. Had she said she was happy, indeed, I 
could have gone on gaily, knowing what I believed. But there 
is no so violent an interruption to conversation as the sudden 
truth. For a few moments it left me in silence. I could not 
have believed it possible that she was so unhappy as that, and 
all through my mind there surged an overwhelming tide of bitter 
resentment against those who were the cause of it. 

“What makes you unhappy?” I asked, at length. 

She looked nervously about her as though there might be lis- 
teners everywhere. 

“* It’s not like where I come from. It’s all so dark and gray. 
It was so bright in Dominica. I know the sun shines here, like 
it did to-day—but it’s so different.” 

““ White lace curtains make a difference,” said I. ‘‘ So do 
black dresses. Why don’t you wear your canary-colored satin?” 

For just one instant, she stopped quite still. I was almost 
sure that I had frightened her too much; but perhaps it was 
only with curiosity that her eyes burnt through that thick im- 
penetrable veil. Of course, she was curious. I guess how her 
heart set beating straight away. 

“What do you know about my satin dress?” she asked, 
as we walked on again. 

“‘T know a lot,” said I; and then it seemed to me the mo- 
ment I had been waiting for. I took the letter from my pocket. 

“Are you good at keeping secrets?” I asked. 

She bent her head. Every one is good at keeping secrets, 
but you must ask them first. They never know how good they 
are until they are waiting for a secret to be told. 

“* Well, I want you to read this letter,” I went on. ‘“ Don’t 
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let the Miss Fennells see it. Tuck it away into your dress. 
Read it to-night, and when you can, let me have an answer. I 
don’t know how you can manage it; you must find that out for 
yourself; but let me have an answer. I shall stay here in Bally- 
sheen till 1 get it. You heard my name, didn’t you? Bellairs 
—lI’m staying with the Townshends. Send the answer there— 
to their house—if you can.” 

So I gave Clarissa the letter. I saw her bury it in the stiff 
bodice of that black prison dress where her heart beat warm 
’ against it. 

I had given it only just in time. A few more paces and we 
had come to the end of the cliff path. Here, as you know, it 
broadens to a wide road and the wall begins, protecting the field 
where stands the Miss Fennells’ house. 

By clever manceuvring they made us all come into line, and 
we walked the remainder of the distance, talking of such ordi- 
nary things as the Miss Fennells are conversant with. Their 
range of topics, I must admit, is most limited even then. When 
we had said good night and I had felt the first touch of Clarissa’s 
hand—a slight hesitating little hand it is—Bellwattle and I 
walked home. 

She said not a wordto me. That is so wise in women. How- 
ever wrong in fact their guessing may be, there is a fundamental 
instinct of right about it which tells them what the circumstances 
demand. A man, guessing as she had been, would have poured 
questions upon me, asking me what I thought of Clarissa, and 
not because he was curious, but only to find out if he were right. 
Now, a woman never does that. To begin with, she knows she 
is right, and, filled as she is with curiosity, she asks no questions. 
She just finds out. 

So Bellwattle said nothing. She just let me think. And over 
and over again I thought: “‘ Will she go home if I tell her to? 
Will she go home if I tell her to?” 

But there was a little thought that kept creeping in between 
each one of those questions. ‘‘ Will she ever go home if I tell 
her to?” I said to myself, and then I thought how warm that 
letter would be when, in the secrecy of her bedroom, Clarissa 
should take it from her dress to read. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Three days have run by, and only that I have had no word 
from Clarissa, I have scarcely been conscious of their passing. 
Three days, and we have come into a new month, a more won- 
derful month even than that through which we have just passed; 
the most wonderful month in the year, were it not that June, 
July, August, September and October all follow after it. 

I watched a lark this morning rise from a tuft of thick sea- 
grass, such as grows out on the slopes of the cliffs. The whole 
sea was of quicksilver, throwing back the bright light of a glori- 
ous sun. It spread far out to the line of sky, and they met in 
that haze of heat which makes the horizon so full of mystery. 
A mile out from shore a mass of gulls were crooshting, filling the 
distance with their hunger-cries as they flung themselves into the 
mélée fighting for their food. I lay watching them, and even 
from that distance I could see the black body of a cormorant 
in their midst, diving and diving again, where the gulls could 
only feed upon the surface. He reminded me of the people who 
eat in the fashionable restaurants, who have five meals a day; 
the people who are able to dive into their pockets and pay for 
food they never want, while the match-sellers and the flower- 
sellers, the crossing-sweepers and the beggars outside are whis- 
pering their hunger cries like the gulls upon the surface. 

“* T’ve come to the conclusion that I don’t like the cormorant,” 
I said to Bellwattle. 

She was lying back on a bed of heather roots. Her eyes 
were closed. She might have been asleep. I said it softly, there- 
fore, lest it should wake her. She did not open her eyes, but 
she answered me. 

“ That’s a man who eats too much, isn’t it?” said she. 

Of course, it may be that she had read my thoughts before 
I uttered them. I judge her quite capable of it. It was better 
than thinking she did not know. ° 

“ That’s why I don’t like him,” said I. “ Sit up a minute. 
You can see one there in that crowd of gulls. He keeps diving 
down and gorging himself in the underground grill-room while 
all those poor wretches are shivering on the pavement.” 
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She sat up quickly, looking at me in amazement. 

‘‘ Whatever are you talking about?” said she. 

“That cormorant,” I replied—‘‘in the midst of those 
gulls.” 

“* But I thought a cormorant was a man who ate too much.” 

‘* So he is—he’s a bird as well.” 

“* But we call those billy-divers.” 

“It would make no difference if you called them English 
gentlemen,” said I. 

She began to try and think it out; but in the midst of her 
meditation, she saw a rabbit sitting on an ant-hill, brushing its 
nose. 

“* Look—there’s a rabbit,” she whispered. ‘‘ Look at his 
little white tail! And there’s another—further on. Why, there 
are hundreds of them!” 

I followed the direction of her finger, and sure enough there 
were two rabbits. 

“*T wonder why it is permissible,” I began, “ for a woman 
to talk in hundreds of what she only sees in twos?” 

‘*'Well—I expect there are hundreds,” said Bellwattle. 

I admitted the truth of every word she said. 

“ If there are two rabbits, there are bound to be hundreds,” 
said I. “ It’s the nature of the beast.’’ 

“‘ The creatures!” she exclaimed, suddenly finding it in her 
heart to be mother unto all of them. 

“* The only thing I regret,” I continued, “is that I can’t see 
them with such generosity of sight as you do.” 

She closed that one eye again, the eye that betokens her sus- 
picion, and looked at me. When I betrayed nothing, she lay back 
on her bed of heather roots once more and at that moment the 
lark shot up from his tuft of sea-grass and went soaring away 
and away—up into the still blue of the vault of heaven. 

I, too, lay down upon my back, with my hands clasped loosely 
behind my head and watched him climb, quivering step by quiver- 
ing step, up that long ladder of light. And ceaselessly with 
every breath, in-taken or out-spent, he poured forth his tireless 
song of praise. Up into the bright air that song rose with him; 
then, like a fountain playing in the heat, fell fast in glittering 
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drops of sound that splashed upon our ears till we were drenched 
in it. 

“‘T wonder who taught him,” said Bellwattle, presently, be- 
low her breath. 

“Surely there’s no teaching in that,” I replied. “ It’s just 
the unlearnt power to be one’s self. If a man could make his 
home of dried grass and twigs and be content to build it fresh 
with every year; if he could live so close to the earth and be so 
little chained to it—he could do something as simply and as 
grandly as that without being taught.” 

Bellwattle looked round at me. There is a quality in her 
which is truly engaging. Whenever one talks seriously to her, 
she takes it seriously. She takes it literally, too. 

‘* Would he be able to sing like that?” she asked. 

“There are some men I know,”’ said I, “ who wouldn’t.” 

“What could he do, then?” 

“* Among other things, be contented.” 

“Why don’t you live like that, then?” she asked. “ Cruik- 
shank does. I don’t think he’d care if the house fell to the 
ground to-morrow.” 

“* So long as his garden was not destroyed,” I suggested. 

“‘ No, he wouldn’t mind if his garden was ruined, too. It’s 
making a garden he likes. Building his nest afresh, I suppose. 
There’s a little cottage up behind the farm that belongs to us. 
It stands in a -hollow on the cliffs. Ill show it you one day. 
He’s going to make a garden there. If he were shipwrecked on 
a desert island, he’d begin the next day to choose a site. Is it 
site? How do you spell it? S-i-g-ht?” 

“It can be spelt that way,” said I. 

“* Well, it’s very silly,” she continued. ‘I should have spelt 
it c-i-t-e. Can’t see what they want the g-h for. But that’s what 
he’d do anyhow—look out for a site for his garden, the very 
next day.” 

“ And if you were shipwrecked with him,” I asked, “ what 
would you do?” 

“‘ Would there be any animals on the island?” she inquired. 

“* Most likely—little monkeys, parrots.” 

“Little monkeys! I should be all right. Besides, there’s 
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Cruikshank. When he’s making a garden he’s just too sweet 
for anything. He talks about it as if he was building a city, and 
we make out where all the flowers are going to live. It’s like 
being God in little—making the whole world over again.” 

“He described it like that to me once.” 

“He always feels it like that—so do I.” 

I turned away, letting my eyes set out to that far line of sky 
and sea, for I felt the sense of covetousness stealing over me. 
I was envying Cruikshank and his Bellwattle, grudging them 
nothing it is true, yet wishing I had won their secret of things, 
that I could make the magic garden of contentment as undoubt- 
edly as had they. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Cruikshank has looked up over the hedge of his garden and, 
for one moment, found the bitterness of the world. I have no 
doubt there is this hedge in every philosophy, over which it is 
dangerous to peep—a curtain which it is unwise to pull aside. 
Then it becomes a question, not of philosophy, but of courage; 


a question not of mind, but of spirit. 

Such moments as these are bound to come; and, as it has 
been said of love and of hunger, so well may it be said of this 
—when Fear comes in at the door, then out of the window flies 
philosophy. 

Notwithstanding all his quiet and retiring habits as a gar- 
dener, I should ever have declared that Cruikshank was a man 
of spirit. But I did not know he-had so brave a heart within 
him as by misadventure he has shown to me now. 

The other afternoon between lunch and tea, I lay asleep on 
a little square of grass shut in by fuchsia hedges and surrounded 
by dwarf rose trees. In the middle of the grass there stands a 
sundial. I have found this spot for myself, for though it is in 
his garden, Cruikshank would never have shown it to me. 

When I told him about my discovery he said: 

“Yes—I know— it’s quite nice, but it has a feeling of sad- 
ness about it for us.” 

“* Sadness!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why it’s almost the sunniest 
spot in the garden.” 








; 
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He nodded his head. ‘“ Yes—yes,” said he, “I know all 
that, but a little dog we had is buried there—a small little chap 
that belonged to Bellwattle. He was nothing of a prize dog 
—in fact, I don’t think he had any breeding at all. He was just 
one of Nature’s dogs—Nature’s gentlemen. I think that could 
be said of him. I found him being beaten by a tinker in the 
village and I brought him home. He took to Bellwattle like a 
duck to the water. You can imagine how she took to him. Of 
course, as I say, he was not a prize dog, but his manners were 
of the best. Though he followed Bellwattle everywhere, he 
would never forget to thank me every day of his life for that 
little business with the tinker. His method of gratitude was 
quite original. He put his two paws up, scratching at me till 
he got my two hands to hold them, then he’d look straight into 
my eyes for nearly two minutes. I don’t imagine I should have 
been surprised if one day he had actually said—‘ Much obliged.’ 
I am a firm believer in the story of Balaam’s ass.” 

“When did he die?” I asked. 

“Only a few months ago. He was quite young. A motor- 
car killed him in the village. He was afraid of motor-cars. I 
fancy that when the tinkers had him they used to set him on to 
rush at cars in the hope that one day he might be killed and they 
could get compensation. They’re not fond of animals in Catho- 
lic countries. Anyhow he seemed to be paralyzed with fright in 
the middle of the street just where it turns out of the village on 
the road to Youghal. The car came round the corner, and had 
I not held her, Bellwattle would have been under the wheels of it. 
I just got my arm round her waist in time. She struggled like 
the very devil with me. But there was no saving him. I could 
see that. It was all over in a minute. The car stopped further 
on—the people got out. My heavens! You should have heard 
Bellwattle’s language! Instead of becoming incoherent, she 
poured out the vials of her wrath, never waiting for a word, 
using them all wrong, no matter how they came, but letting those 
wretches know just what she thought of them. Imagine Mrs. 
Malaprop gone mad with rage. It was something like that.” 

Indeed I could easily picture it. I know what she must have 
suffered too. 
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“* And I suppose he’s buried under the sundial? I can under- 
stand you don’t care to go there. I’d often wondered, with her 
affection for Dandy, why she hadn’t a dog of her own. I’m 
glad I never asked her.” 

The next time I got an opportunity, unobserved, I went back 
to this little corner of the garden. On the base of the sundial, 
where I had not noticed it before, there had been engraved the 
name of this little gentleman of Nature—Tinker they had called 
him—and there the sun above him beats out its hours upon the 
little dial of brass—the shadow of the gnome turns round, travel- 
ling upon the eternal circle of its journey. A sundial is a noble 
gravestone. I think I have seldom come across more truly con- 
secrated ground than that in which Tinker is buried. 

And it was there, stretched out upon that little strip of grass, 
that I lay and slept the other afternoon. Bellwattle’s voice it 
was that wakened me. 

She was talking to Cruikshank on the other side of the fuch- 
sia hedge. A garden seat is there under the nut trees, where 
once or twice in the warm days we have had our tea. 

“There is something the matter,” she was saying—‘ what 
is it? Is your indigestion all wrong?” 

My eyes half opened. My lips half smiled. 

“* My indigestion is never right,” said Cruikshank. ‘ Even 
my digestion is not what I could wish it at times.” 

‘ Well—you know what I mean,” said she. “ Is it bad?” 

“ No.” 

‘Then what’s the matter? You're depressed?” 

I began to feel the sleep clearing from my eyes. I had re- 
membered that sudden glimpse of Cruikshank between the cur- 
tains only a few nights before. Another moment, I should 
have been sitting up and calling out to them that I was within 
hearing; but sleep was there still in every muscle of my body. 

“P’raps I am depressed,” said Cruikshank. 

“What about?” 

“You, my dear.” 

There was such a caress in his voice that I am sure he must 


have taken her hand or laid his own upon her shoulder as he 
said it. 
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“Me? I’m all right,” said Bellwattle. ‘‘ Why should you 
be depressed about me?” 

“Because I imagine you’re not happy. Of course I may 
be all wrong. I may be making a consummate fool of myself, 
but it’s been growing in my mind every day that—that——-” 

“ That what ?” said Bellwattle, and I was just prepar- 
ing to sneeze or do something in the conventional order of things 
that they might hear me. 

“ That you’re getting fond of Bellairs,” replied Cruikshank. 

There followed a space of silence. I do not know how long 
it could have been. It seemed unbearably drawn out to me, and 
then, Bellwattle laughed a low, soft, crooning sort of laugh— 
such as a mother gives to its baby. 

“You dear, silly old fool,” said she. 

“* Ah, but don’t turn it off like that,” he replied. ‘“ I haven’t 
thought so for nothing. You go out a lot together alone and I 
know how romantic those cliffs are. He’s a good fellow too—a 
sterling fellow. Don’t imagine I think he has been making love 
to you. Of course I know he hasn’t. I’m not suggesting so rot- 
ten a thing as a flirtation. Probably you neither of you have 
dreamed of it yet. But I have. You see I’m an outsider. And 
if there’s anything in it, I wish you’d tell me. I wouldn’t stand 
in your way. I don’t think I could blame you. I must be a dull 
dog to live with. He sees more of life than I do—he’s got more 
to talk about. All I jaw about is the country. I can’t talk of 
anything else. I suppose I should understand it—but I'd like 
to know.” 

I dared not move by this. If I could have crawled away 
without being heard, I would have done so; but there was a 
gravel path to walk down. They would have heard my foot- 
steps on that. So I turned over and shut my eyes—tried to go 
to sleep again; but that was out of the question. I heard every 
word when Bellwattle replied. 

“You'd let me go?” she said. 

“If it made you happy,” he replied. 

And in that answer, in the very tone of his voice, I heard 
the signs of the struggle through which he had won to arrive at 
this generous spirit of renunciation. 
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“* But do you think it would?” said she. 

“T don’t know.” 

Something happened then. I did not find it difficult to guess 
what it was. Her arms were round his neck in an impetuous 
rush; her face was close against his. That at least is how I in- 
terpreted the sounds which reached my ears. 

“You dear old thing—why you’re more than everything to 
me. I don’t want you to talk of anything but the country. I love 
that better than any other subject in the world, and when you 
talk of it, it makes me feel that every little weed is beautiful.” 
Then she laughed. ‘“ And you think I’m in love with that dear, 
nice, ugly creature! Why, I shouldn’t imagine any woman has 
ever been in love with him in his life. That’s why I feel so sorry 
for him. A woman would have to get to know him so well, to 
forget how ugly he was. And no woman would ever take the 
trouble. But just because we go out every evening, you think I’m 
getting fond of him. Do you know why we go out?” 

Probably Cruikshank shook his head, for there was no 
reply. 

“You know that invalid who’s staying at the Fennells’—the 
little girl from the West Indies? He’s in love with her. He 
hasn’t told me a word about it. I should think he’s too sensitive 
about his ugliness to even say that he was in love. But he’s been 
trying to meet her out on the cliffs, when the Miss Fennells take 
her for a walk. They met the other night. I suppose they’ve 
met before. I don’t know how. But he’s in love; I can see that. 
And she’s engaged to be married to someone else. Now do you 
understand? Oh—my dear—my dear. Come along—don’t 
think anything like that again. Come and count the buds on 
our rose trees.” 

I heard them move away. I heard the sound of their lips 
as they kissed each other, then I turned over on my face and 
looked down into the forest of grass stems where I found a little 
ant hurrying impetuously along about his engrossing business. 
For half an hour I lay there watching him till he was out of 
sight. I think a divine Providence must have sent that ant. It 
occupied my mind to see him surmount all his difficulties. And 
then, just as I watched him disappear into a crevice of the sun- 
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dial, I heard a scraping of feet and felt 4 rough tongue licking 
on my cheek. 

It was Dandy. I took him by both shoulders. I set him 
upon his hind legs, balanced awkwardly in front of me. 

“Look at me,” said I. “ Right into my face.” His brown 
eyes gazed steadily into mine, as steadily indeed as his attitude 
would permit. ‘ How long did it take you to know me so well 
that you forgot how ugly I was?” 

He shook his head, and he laughed; then I stood up, taking 
him in my arms like a baby—just as I had done on his release 
from quarantine in Odessa. 

“You're a good fella,” said I. ‘‘ You’re a damn good fella.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


I knew that I could not be very far wrong when I said Bell- 
wattle had guessed I was in love. It is so like a woman. They 
are incapable of climbing to the summit of any other conclusion 
save this; what is more, they reach it where no foothold for con- 
jecture seems possible. 

Who but a woman, from such slender facts as Bellwattle has 
acquired by dint of persevering curiosity, would ever imagine 
that I am in love? Thank God, I am not so utterly in need of 
the mere rudiments of understanding. I know the truth of all 
that she said to Cruikshank. Women must know me well indeed 
_ before they can corhe to such tender thought of me as to forget 
that I am ugly. It is true, moreover, that no woman has ever 
taken the trouble. Why then should I be such a fool as t 
plunge myself in love? , 

Yet, as I think over that statement of hers, true as it is, there 
comes back into my mind that evening on the cliffs when first we 
met Clarissa. In the look in Bellwattle’s eyes, I said, I felt the 
touch of her hand; what is more, it was only 4 moment later that 
she stretched out her arm and held her fingers for an instant 
round my wrist. Had she forgotten how ugly I was then? It 
almost seerned so. Then why did she say that to Ctuikshank? 
No—I do not understand women in the least. 

Anyhow, she is wrong in all her deductions. I am not in 
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love with Clarissa. It was not with love, when this morning 
Bellwattle came down the garden with a letter in her hand, it 
was not with love that I felt a dryness in my throat, or my pulses 
stopped and, with a sudden impetus, bounded on again. 

I guessed it was the answer from Clarissa. Well—any fool 
might do that. She would not be bringing me a letter arrived 
by post. Therefore, my pulses quickened because I was on the 
eve of learning how my adventure was to progress. The cry of 
““Land Ahead!” thrills the sailor and sets his heart a-beating 
no more than did the sight of this letter to me. He may not 
know what land it is, just as I was ignorant of her answer; but 
that the answer had come and, to the sailor, that land is in sight, 
is quite enough to stir the blood and start it racing. 

Bellwattle knew well whom the letter was from. Her man- 
ner, her step, too, were of the lightest as she brought it down 
the garden to me. But there was that faint look of watchfulness 
about her which no woman, not even the cleverest, can shut out 
from her eyes. Could she have seen how my heart was beating, 
I am sure it would have added no more to her convictions. She 
knows I am in love, and there is no more to be said about it. 
No doubt she read my casual way of taking it as proof conclusive 
of my guilt. When, therefore, I slipped it unopened into my 
pocket then, quite at her ease, with no show of curiosity, but just 
to let me see that I must not suppose her completely without 
perception, she said: 

* A little girl brought it from the Miss Fennells.” 

“It’s from Miss Fawdry,” said I. 

I think that must have surprised her. She was not quite 
prepared to hear me admit it so casually as that. So surprised 
was she, in fact, to hear my admission, that she almost forgot 
to show surprise at hearing whom it was from. But it came. 
It came tardily. 

“* From the little invalid? ” said she, and her eyebrows lifted 
obediently to het voice. I am not so sure I did not love her my- 
self just then. 

I hid my smile, however, as I nodded my head. 

“‘ How funny!” she continued. ‘“ Fancy her writing! She’s 
nice, isn’t she?” 
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God bless all women! 

“* She’s very nice,” said I. 

“‘T fancy she’s too good for the man she’s engaged to,” she 
continued. 

“Most women are that,” said I. 

She shook her head, and the smile in her eye was quite won- 
derful. 

“‘ 7] was engaged to Cruikshank once,” said she. 

I wonder what it is in men to inspire such a smile as that. I 
think I know why she said it though. Since the other day she 
has done a thousand little things to please him. She said that 
to please him then, even though he was not there. When, then, 
the moment of pleasure had passed—for it had pleased her to 
say it—she came back without delay to her gentle inquisition. 

“Did she tell you anything about herself the other even- 
ing?” she asked. 

“‘ What does a woman tell an utter stranger about herself in 
ten minutes?” I replied. “ For the matter of that what does 
she tell him in ten years?” 

She glanced at me sharply. , 

“Not much, certainly, to an utter stranger,” said she. 

I swear to Heaven, she believes I have met Clarissa before. 

“Well, I take it,” said I, “ that even after ten years a man 
is little better than that. How long have you been married to 
Cruikshank?” | 

ce Seven.” 

“* And do you think he knows you any better to-day? ” 

I watched with a smile the little frown that came wrinkling to 
her forehead. This was not at all what she wanted to talk 
about. It did not interest her in the least. From the moment 
that I had mentioned Clarissa’s name, she had hoped that I was 
about to confide in her the whole story. To that end she had 
taken the conversation most gently by the hand and was leading 
it persuasively as you lead a wilful child. But it had struggled 
free, and with my assistance had set off in an utterly unexpected 
direction. She was standing there, watching it, as it wandered 
out of sight. No wonder she was annoyed. For that matter, 
no wonder I smiled. I had done it, and nothing but force could 
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bring it back again into the path where most she needed it. 
Now, force is no argument with a woman. She only makes use 
of it when everything else fails; then she breaks into tears or 
fans the storm of her anger till the clouds are heavy in her face, 
and the flashes of her eyes are more dangerous than any light- 
ning. 

But everything had not failed her. If she had lost in her 
first endeavor, I am perfectly sure she felt confident of ultimate 
victory. The frown soon faded from her forehead and, in an- 
other moment, I found it hard to believe that I had secured a 
victory at all. 

“* Cruikshank’s not a person who knows much about women 
in any case,” said she at length. “I think you understand 
women better than any man I’ve ever met.” 

Well—there was my victory gone from me for ever. It 
was the delivering up of her sword, of course, but she had 
sharpened her dagger on it before she placed it in my hands. 

‘“* But Cruikshank understands flowers,” she went on, “ and 
they are better than any woman. Come and see the cottage I 
told you about with the bit of field he’s going to make into a 
garden. Or—lI’m sorry—perhaps you want to read your let- 
ter!” 

“That can wait,” said I. “I’d sooner see the cottage.” 
At which, both knowing it to be a most excellent lie, we smiled 
each to the other and set off through the garden. 

Up a narrow boreen, banked on each side by low walls of 
grass-sod and stone where grew violets and primroses in the 
company of moss and ladder fern, we made our way to Cruik- 
shank’s little cottage on the high land above Ballysheen. Here 
there are fields of young wheat, breaking in brilliant green through 
the stony, unpromising ground. There are fields of pasture, 
too, that stretch away to the sheer cliff’s edge where the sheep 
browse and the gulls go circling all day long. So high are you 
there, that only a mere ribbon strip of the far sea is visible, but 
the muted sound of it as it swells upon the rocks comes to your, 
ears in a sonorous sibilant note, which grows and grows into the 
very music of the place. So swiftly do your ears become attuned 
to it, that soon you hear no sound of it at all; it is all one motive 
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* 
of the great, still symphony of Silence which Nature is for ever 
playing on her thousand instruments of string and reed. 

We had walked some distance without exchanging a word, 
when Bellwattle stopped and pointed to a small thatched roof 
that rose above a hollow in the undulating land. 

““* That’s the place,” said she. 

I stood awhile and looked at it from there. It was the only 
habitation within sight. Great lines of gorse bushes clustered all 
around it, dipping down out of view into the hollow below. 
High above it in the clear air a kestrel hawk hung poised upon 
the wind and far away along the near line of the land’s horizon a 


"man was driving a team of horses with his harrow, while in his 


wake there followed a glittering white mass of hungry sea-birds, 
twisting and turning in the air like myriads of paper pieces toss- 
ing in the wind. 

“Is it always like this?” I asked presently. ‘‘ Always as 
big and broad and grand?” 

iT Always.” 

‘What a brave blast of yellow there will be when the gorse 
is out!” 

‘* But has color got sound? ”’ said she. 

“Sound! Why, when that gorse is all in blossom, it’ll be like 
a thousand silver trumpets ringing their voices all day long.” 

“* And the heather—when that’s out? All this place is one 
mass of purple. What sound has that?” 

I shook my head and laughed. It is the habit I have noticed 
in her before, that habit of taking one too literally when one’s 
mood is serious. 

“You're asking me more than I can tell you,” said I. “I’m 
no expert in the classification of colors with the sound of instru- 
ments. You'll hear the note of it in your own heart if you 
listen well enough.” 

A pensive look came into her eyes. I thought she was trying 
to see the heather in bloom, to hear in the heart of her that 
deep warm note of sound which the wealth of its color plays into 
one’s ears. She was endeavoring nothing of the kind; for sud- 
denly she turned to me and, in the most ingenuous way in the 
world, she asked me why I had never married. 
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“In the name of God! ” said I, “ what’s that got to do with 
it?” 

‘You ought to haye married,” she continued. ‘“ If women 
have heard you talk about things like that—the heather and the 
gorse—they must have wanted to marry you.” 

“ T’'ll try to see the logic of that,” I replied, laughing. “I'll 
try, during the next few days, and then I'll tell you why no 
woman has ever entertained such feelings of regard for me. 
Let’s go on to the cottage.” 

Now, how is one to reconcile that with what she said to 
Cruikshank? I give it up. I shall make no further effort to 
understand her. 

At the end of the boreen there was a gate. Its rusty hinges 
whistled the lilt of an air as I swung it open—that air which is a 
part of the great symphony we hear all round us. Then we were 
out in the open fields; the springy sea-turf was bending beneath 
our feet. Far on and away the rugged curves of the coast-line 
wound themselves to the horizon, with here and there a sleepy 
headland dipping its nose into the glittering sea. For a moment 
or two the sheep turned their heads to look at us, then, moving 
away with slowly wandering steps, they continued their browsing. 

It was here I stood still again. The kestrel had dropped 
down the wind and was vanished out of sight. Only the gulls 
were left, sweeping their endless circles against the blue radiance 
of the sky. Here and there a frightened sand-martin, darting 
swiftly through the light, hurried over the edge of the cliff to his 
home, as though he knew a hawk were near at hand. 

After a long silence, I turned to Bellwattle. 

“* This is where to live,” I said, “‘ fair weather and foul, this 
is the only sort of place to solve the riddle.” 

“* What riddle?” 

“Of why it should be that we must live at all. In a place 
like this, everything answers it. It’s not worth living when you 
only live to forget that you’re alive. Here everything calls to 
you to remember. ‘ Remember’ is the word. Listen to that 
gull—that’s calling to you; listen to the sea—every time a wave 
breaks, it’s the world drawing in its breath. Pavements and 
houses aren’t alive like that. I try in London sometimes to think 
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that the houses talk to each other—but how can they talk if 
they never draw a breath! Look at the sky! Look at the sea! 
It’s impossible to forget here. I'd give all I kaow to live in that 
little cottage there in the hollow and remember the whole day 
long, the whole year round. But . 
“ But what?” 
She laid her hand on my arm again. 
‘It’s not to be thought of,” said I. 
“* But Cruikshank does it,” said she. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you? 
Is the cottage too small for your fifteen hundred a year? It has 
four rooms in it. We'd let you have it. You could make the 
_garden instead of Cruikshank. Things would grow in that hol- 
low—l’m sure they would. Why is it not to be thought of?” 

I had the temerity to lay my hand on hers, which still was 
resting on my arm. 

“* Cruikshank does it,” said I; “ but then, have you forgot- 
ten————"* 

“ Forgotten what?” 

“** Tt is not good for man to live alone. 

She looked at me long and earnestly. I could see it in her 
eyes that she would offer to help me by every means within her 
power. But the futility of it must have been as apparent to her 
as it was to me, for though her eyes were full of eloquence, she 
said nothing. 

“Now do you understand why I live in London?” I con- 
tinued. “ Why I find company and humanity in crowds? Nearly 
every morning I sit in the Park and make up stories about the 
different people who pass by. Sometimes,” I added, “ they 
make them up for me. I have nothing to do but sit there and 
look on. It’s better than theatres or restaurants. You mustn’t 
think I find them the only resources of life in a city. Certainly 
restaurants are my theatres sometimes. The whole busi- 
ness is very much like a ‘ Punch and Judy’ show. You can 
set it up at the corner of any street you like. When you come 
over to London—if ever you do—I’ll take you round and show 
you some of my little theatres. They are all over the place. 
Charing Cross Gardens when the band plays—that’s one of the 
best I know; or any A. B. C. shop at lunch time.” 


999 
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I looked at her and laughed. I could not help it. Her face 
was so serious. 

“Well—now do you see?” I concluded; “ when you're 
alone, forgetting is probably the best thing to do, and some ways 
of doing it are better than others.” 

For a moment she answered my look, then my laughter, after 
which, a notion suddenly seizing her, she left me. 

‘* Tm just going into the cottage,” said she. ‘‘ No—you stay 
there. Sit down on the grass and read your letter,” and she was 
gone. 

My obedience was not implicit. I did not sit down. Instead 
I walked to the cliff’s edge, and there, with all the steep fortresses 
of rock below me, shelving down battlement by battlement to 
the sea, I took Clarissa’s letter from my pocket and read it. 

They may have taught her many things, those two old maiden 
aunts, but they have not yet taught her to write or spell. It 
was the quaintest letter I think I have ever seen. 

Dear mister Bellairs,” it ran. And how it ran! A spider’s 
legs dipped well in ink would scarcely run more wild. 

“ Theer is a place out on the clifs ware I went wunse with 
him. I shall be theer on friday at twelve o'clock. the miss Fen- 
nels are going into yawl it is past the furst hed of the clifs. 
Clarissa.” . 

That was all; but it was enough. It was more than enough. 
I had not hoped for so much. And yet, as I thought of her 
readiness to comply with my request, I realized how greatly it 
proved her love for that worthless young cub in London. For 
her, a prisoner, she was risking much, just to hear word of him. 

“* Will she ever listen to what I have to tell her?” said I, 
and, hearing my voice, Dandy came out of a rabbit-hole and 
looked up into my face. 

“ There’s a rabbit hiding down there,” said he. 

“I don’t care a damn about your rabbit,” I exclaimed. “ Will 
she listen to me—that’s what I want to know?” 
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CHAPTER XV 


Now, of course, that I know what Bellwattle has told her 
husband about me, I view Cruikshank in a different light. Now, 
moreover, that he imagines he knows my little secret, he does the 
same with me. I catch his eyes looking at me with a cunning 
expression that is humorous, too, as though he found a hidden 
meaning in every word I said. 

“This place suits your appetite,” he remarked the other 
morning, at breakfast, when I put away my empty porridge-dish 
and fell to work upon the fresh mackerel which had been caught 
at sunrise. ‘‘ You don’t eat like this in London.” 

Upon my soul, I believe he expects to see me waste away 
to nothing now that he imagines I am in love. Thank Heaven, 
a bitter experience has made me too prosaic for that. I may 
not be a philosopher, but at least 1 manage to live alone, which 
cannot be done with such romantic fancies as lead to starvation 
or any such tricks as that. Indeed, I learn much from Dandy, 
whose deepest passion never diminishes his excitement when it 
comes to the moment for Moxon to throw his two biscuits on to 
the tesselated pavement in the hall. It is he who likes them 
thrown. At first 1 had disapproved. 

“Can’t you put those biscuits on a plate?” I once said to 
Moxon, “ instead of flinging the food at him.” 

Moxon took my reproach most excellently, and replied he 
had begun in that fashion, but that Dandy had shown signs of 
disliking the plate. It appears he picked up the biscuits him- 
self and threw them across the hall. 

“ As if to make out, sir,” said Moxon, ‘ wun they was alive. 
So I thought it would add to the illusion if I did it for him. I 
fancy myself, sir, that they must taste nicer to him that way.” 

Of course, Moxon is a sentimentalist, which I am not; nei- 
ther, for the matter of that, is Dandy. But Moxon—well, I 
rather fancy myself that Moxon would go down in weight a bit 
were he in love. He is built that way. Now, I am neither built 
that way, nor am I at the present moment martyr to any passion 
at all, wherefore I would eat a breakfast with anyone and be 
glad of it. 
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I do not think I have ever felt so keen an appetite in all my 
life as during these three days while I am waiting for Friday to 
arrive. One thing only concerns me. Our meeting is to be at 
twelve o’clock—midday. In all my thought of her coming, 1 
* have imagined it would be at night, when she might have found 
excuse to escape from the Miss Fennells and contrive to see me 
alone. But, no, it is to be in broad daylight. Even that heavy 
veil—which, indeed, it is quite likely she will not wear, since I 
have said I know her eyes are well—but even that at such an 
hour will not dim the quickness of her perception. She will 
see me as Bellwattle sees me, as every woman has seen me since 
the first moment when an absurd and morbid sensitiveness in- 
duced me to notice such things. And then—will she listen to me? 
I leave it on the knees of the implacable gods. 

Something tells me that I have not set out upon the wild 
errand of my journey for nothing. For so far do I believe in 
Destiny, that what we do, having within us some definite purpose 
to accomplish, is ordained to a certain end. Some end, it may be, 
so foreign to our thoughts, as is impossible of conception; but a 
definite purpose will always be a weapon in the hand of Fate to 
achieve a definite victory. I only pray that mine may be what I 
have hoped of it. I only pray that the result of my adventure 
may be the return of that little spirit in prison to her home in 
the burning heart of the sun. ar 

I was up early this morning, for it is Friday, the day I have 
been waiting for. The sun beat down upon my face and woke me 
before it was six o'clock. It was then as I lay there, with my eyes 
half closed, that the sound of a far voice shouting on the cliffs 
came dimly to my ears. It was arresting, insistent, but not 
enough to stir me. I neither moved my head nor opened my 
eyes; but I listened, sleepily wondering what it was. 

Presently a voice from below in the garden rose compellingly 
to my open window. 

“* Bellairs! come down! There are sprats in the biensahel ve 
got the nets out.” 

I jumped up from my bed and looked down. There was 
Cruikshank, dressed in such garments as served to make him 
decent and no more. 
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“Shove some things on,” said he, “and come along with 
me as quick as you can. I'll show you the sight of your life.” 

I was with him in a moment, and we were hurrying along 
to the cliffs. 

“Where's Bellwattle?” I asked. 

“In the garden. She won’t come and look at these things. 
I tell her fish have no nerve centres, that they feel nothing; but 
it’s no good. She sees them wriggle and that’s enough for her. 
Ever seen a haul of sprats?” 

I shook my head. 

‘“* My Lord!” said he, and in that exclamation he spoke 
more for the sight of it than if he had talked for hours. The 
silence that followed filled my imagination, till suddenly he 
broke it. 

“ Bellwattle says you’re going to take the cottage in the 
hollow,” he declared. 

I opened my eyes wide and laughed. 

“She told you that as a fact?” said I. 

“cc Yes.” 

“When do I take possession? ” 

** Next year.” 

I laughed again. 

““ Well—what do you think about it?” said I. “ Do you 
approve?” 

“I shall be delighted. You must let me help you to make 
the garden. Only suggest—here and there. I know just what 
can be done with it.” 

“‘ But do you really believe that 1 am going to take it?” I 
exclaimed. 

“She says so. I suppose she knows what she’s talking 
about.” 

“She said so—seriously? ” 

“ Yes—quite.” 

Now. what in the name of Heaven does she mean? She 
is not one of those women who talk for the sake of talking. I 
have been out with her on the cliffs when, for long stretches, 
she has been silent, and that, not for want of things to say, but 
because there have not been words good enough to say them 
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with. Then what does she mean when she tells Cruikshank that 
next year I am going to take the cottage in the hollow? 

“Don’t say anything about that,” he added. “I’ve just 
remembered that she told me I was not to breathe a word of it 
to you.” 

‘Then it is really true, so far as she is concerned. She really 
thinks of it as of some definite event that will ultimately take 
place. Upon my soul, the wiles and ways of women exceed the 
steepest flights of my imagination. I had told her it was out of 
the question; she declares to Cruikshank it is a certain fact. 

However, there was no time to wonder about it then. We 
had come up the cliff road, past the fishermen’s cottages, and 
there, beyond the pier, by the steep purple rocks of sandstone, 
of which all this coast-line is composed, there was the boat put- 
ting out with the nets, racing through the water, the great sweeps 
bending from their wooden rowlocks with the sudden power of 
every stroke. It is this, this moment of casting the net at the 
stentorian command of him who stands high upon the cliff above, 
it is this moment which is the most critical of all. For hours 
they may have waited, knowing that fish are in the bay. For 
hours—I have seen them since, with the boat lying idly on the 
tranquil waters, the men dozing lazily at their oars, while high 
above them is that watchman, the one man alone in all the village 
whose keen eye can follow the passage of the school—for hours 
they will wait in easy idleness as he sits there on guard about 
them, his chin resting rigidly upon his knees, his sombrero hat 
pulled heavily down above his eyes, motionless and silent as a 
piece of statuary which the rough hand of Nature has carved 
out of such living marble as is only hers to mould. 

I have sat by his side and spoken to him, but he never an- 
swers. I have tried to see with his eyes the intangible tone upon 
the water which these myriad creatures make in their frightened 
passage to escape from the thousand enemies pursuing them, but 
never a sign have I seen. The eyes of God are set in the hol- 
lows of his head, for so it seems to me must the Omnipotent 
Power sit silently upon the great cliffs of Time noting the strug- 
gles and the passages of all the countless little creatures that fill 
the vast sea of this world. 
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But he is not silent, this watchman, for ever. A moment 
in his vigil comes when the muscles of his face begin to twitch and 
tremble. Another instant and he is upon his feet, shouting in 
guttural Gaelic to the men in the boat below. With his hat, now 
crushed within his hands, he waves, gesticulates and cries his 
orders from the cliffs above the sea, and in swift obedience to 
his voice that echoes and reéchoes from the giant walls of rock, 
the men put out from the shore. In a moment the mighty sweeps 
are straining back to the long, deep stroke, the little wave of 
water rises at the nose of the boat and swells and swells as she 
makes her speed, while in the stern there stands one of those 
swarthy fishermen, heaving overboard the coils and coils of 
dusky nets that sink down and away into the green water, leaving 
behind their little studs of floating cork to mark the circle they 
have bound. 

That is a moment then! A moment when it seems the busi- 
ness of the whole world might cease to let this thing be done. 
And then the net is thrown at last. Without delay they set 
themselves to haul it in. 

Cruikshank was not far wrong. It was a sight I shall ever 
remember, the casting and the drawing of those nets on that still 
May morning after sunrise, when even the sea was scarce 
awake. By the time we reached the rocks, that great circle of 
floating corks had narrowed down to so confined a space that 
the fish were leaping from the water in their efforts to be free. 
Every man there had the bright light of excitement in his eyes 
and, as he lashed the water with his oar, driving the fish far back 
into the relentless prison of the net, one of the fishermen sang 
the lilt of a strange, barbaric song below his breath. Splash 
—splash went the oar like a giant metronome, beating the pulse 
to his song. 

And then the last phase of it, the boats surrounding that 
great basin of the net, men ladling out the fish from the hissing 
water, filling the boats until they stood knee-deep in molten, run- 
ning silver, and the gunwales sunk lower down and lower into 
the sea. How exhaustless it seemed, that mine of glittering 
metal! Again and again they plunged their great ladles into 
the bright green water; again and again they brought them forth 
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heavy with the burden of such glory of riches as I have never 
seen. My eyes were filled with silver and emerald—emerald 
and silver, they seemed the only colors in the world. 

It is over and done with all too soon. All too soon the nets 
are shaken out and the boats go toiling back—barges of silver 
bullion—to their little market-place by the pier. And then those 
white-winged scavengers of the sea, the shrieking, hungry gulls 
are all that are left to mark the spot where God has given . 
one mighty handful of His treasure for the needs of men. 

I stood there for a moment watching them as they flung 
themselves upon the water for the crumbs of silver which had 
fallen from the rich man’s coffers. Again I turned my head for 
the last sight of the heavy-laden boats as they swung out of view 
around the corner of the pier. The next moment they were gone. 
The whole place was quiet once more. I looked about me. It 
was hard to believe that what I had just beheld was anything 
other than a waking dream. Then Cruikshank stooped down, 
and from a pool of water collected in the hollow of a rock, he 
picked up one of the little fish that had escaped. With a gentle 
hand he flung it back into the sea, and we both watched it as it 
floundered for a moment helplessly upon the surface. 

“That gull’s getting it!” said I, as I saw the great wings 
swoop down, but with an effort the fish.turned and dived. We 
saw it shooting down, a little glittering arrow of light, into the 
unfathomable depths of green. Deeper and deeper it went until 
it was but a twinkling silver point, then the shadows swayed over 
it and it was gone. 

“‘T have acquitted myself,” said Cruikshank. 

I looked at him for explanation. 

“ Bellwattle will ask me if I saved any of the sprats. I 
shall be able to tell her the truth for a change.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


It was half-past eleven. I had heard the little tinkling chime 
of it from the open drawing-room window as I stood out in 
the garden. 


Now, whether it were intuition or no, I cannot guess, but 
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at that moment came Bellwattle to me, pulling off her garden 
gloves. 

** Come round the cliffs,” said she, ‘‘ and have another look 
at the cottage in the hollow.” 

“Will it look any different to-day?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“* Just the same.” 

“Do you think, then, I shall be more inclined to take it if I 
see it again?” 

“It’s quite possible,” she laughed; “ but I haven’t any real 
hopes of that. I expect when you make up your mind, it’s not 
easy to get you to alter your destination.” 

“You mean determination,” said I. 

“Well, it’s the counterpane thing,” said she. 

I asked leave to be amused. I felt my sides shaking. Bless 
her heart, for she laughed with me too. I suppose she knew 
she had said something very funny. 

“ Isn’t it counterpane? ” she asked, for her laughter was not 
quite so hilarious as mine. There was the tentative note of query 
in it. In mine was the whole-hearted acceptance of the fact. 
“What ought I to have said then?” she went on, while I sat 
down upon the grass. “I suppose I ought to have said—coun- 
terfoil.” 

I groaned. ‘“ Oh, don’t!” said I. 

“* Well, what is it?” she cried, helplessly. 

“You wanted to say counterpart,” I replied; ‘‘ and even then 
you'd have been wrong.” ‘ 

“IT think English is a ridiculous language,” she declared, at 
which we laughed all over again. “* Well, will you come to the 
cottage? ’’ she added, presently. 

In all seriousness I rose to my feet and looked her straightly 
in the eyes. “I can’t,” said I. 

“Why not?” 

“I’m going out.” 

““ Where?” 

She saw me pause, I suppose, for the next instant she was 
apologizing for her inquisitiveness. 

“You mustn’t apologize,” said I, “I’m your guest. It’s 
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only right that you should look ater me, and see that I don’t 
get into mischief.” 

“* Well—you mustn’t think J want to know,” she continued, 
quickly. “I don’t. I’m sure it must have sounded like com- 
mon curiosity, but it wasn’t really. I expect I was surprised. 
I just asked without thinking.” 

“So you don’t really want to know?” 

“No,” said she, emphatically, and she began putting on her 
garden gloves once more. 

“I take it then,” said I, “ that you know already.” 

To that she made no reply. She walked straight down to 
the herbaceous border where the patches of arabis are just begin- 
ning to put forth their snow and, without looking round again 
at me, she began to work at those little things which women 
always do in a garden—those things, in fact, which God and 
Nature combine to leave undone for that very purpose. It is 
only women who are thoughtful of the little things in this world. 
That is why it is they who are given babies to bear. 

I watched her, smiling to myself, as she gently uncoiled the 
tendrilled fingers of a plant of sweet pea that was growing up 
the trunk of an old apple tree. In the back of my mind I could 
hear her saying: “ Let go—you must let go—it won’t hurt you. 
I want you to grow up here.” 

Whereupon she began to train it in such direction as neither 
Nature nor its own inclination ever intended it to go. 

“I don’t know why Bellwattle is a good name,” said I to 
myself, “ but it is.’ Then with that I called to Dandy and we 
set off. 

Whenever you may be engaged in any adventure, it comes 
easily to you to notice how wonderful a place the world can be. 
If the sky is clear and the sun is shining on that morning when 
you set forth to make mark in the insignificant history of your 
life, then, indeed, it seems as though the heavens were never so 
blue or the sun so bright. If there be clouds or rain, if everything 
is gray in a moving mist, then you button the collar of your coat 
tight round you and swear to yourself that never was there such 
a day for doing things before. You remember, as Bellwattle 
would say, you remember everything. The hedgerows look 
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more beautiful; there is a thousand times more of mystery in 
the dim forests of the long grasses. A wren hops, piping, in 
the budding hawthorn, and you tell yourself how everything is 
alive that day. But everything is always alive. It is only you 
sometimes who are dead. 

So I felt that morning as Dandy and I set out to meet 
Clarissa. There seemed an added touch of spring in the turf 
beneath my feet. Dandy felt it as well. No obstacle that came 
in his way did he climb. He jumped every single thing. If I had 
not been forty-three, I should have jumped them all with him. 
There was no forgetting between Dandy and me that we were 
alive. If his expression of it was more strenuous than mine, it 
was none the less real for that. 

In the breaking buds of gorse, in the clustering sea-pinks 
ready to bloom upon the unapproachable pinnacles of rock, in 
the great broad surface of that glittering mirror of the sea, in 
the gentle sound of its breathing and the clear, bright light of air 
that filled into my lungs like a draught of snow water, I felt 
the wonder of the day as I have never felt it before. 

All the apprehension of what Clarissa might say had gone 
from me—all the fear of what she might think when first she 
saw me in the broad light of day, seemed caught away into the 
breeze that freshened round those headlands. It had utterly 
gone from me. I forgot that I was ugly. I forgot that pitted 
horror which has disfigured me since I was a little child and my 
mother clutched me to her breast when I returned from the iso- 
lation ward. For that—since it is better that you should under- 
stand it—is why the young nursery maid turned her eyes to 
Dandy that day in the Park. 

But I had forgotten it all. I might have been the Apollo 
Belvedere—a god, with all those physical qualities of perfection 
that a god should have. My heart was as light as the air I 
breathed and when, in the distance, silhouetted against the glow- 
ing white line of the horizon, I saw the fragile figure of Clarissa 
bent slightly as she leaned against the wind, I felt that I had 
accomplished what no god, with all the aids and instruments 
of Olympus at his hand, had ever done before. 

The moment he discovered we were not the only people on 
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the cliffs Dandy raced off to meet her. He is always my har- 
binger, carrying messages of welcome to friends and enemies 
alike. I cannot cure him of it. Times out of number he has tried 
to force me to associate with men whom I detest, and he says 
such things to women about me as make me feel absolutely ill 
at ease. By jumping from one to the other of us, he endeavors 
to set up a current of mutual adoration which, while at times it 
may not be distasteful to me, is very embarrassing to the few 
ladies of my acquaintance. He would have had me married a 
thousand times over if he could—but the lady has usually said, 
“Lie down, little dog,” just at that very moment when he has 
thought he was within a tail’s wag of success. It is, I know, 
because he does not realize my physical disqualifications and, no 
matter how often I tell him that I am an ugly devil, he has never 
learnt to believe it yet. 

All the things he said to Clarissa that morning, I shall in all 
probability never hear. Whatever they were, she listened to 
him. I saw her bending down and patting his back as he laughed 
and chattered to her in that inimitably friendly way of his. 

There was a good distance separating us. I had a quarter 
of a mile or more to walk along that tortuous cliff-path before 
I came up with her and, before I had half accomplished it, Dandy 
had returned to my side. 

“There’s a lady along there,’ 
her direction. 

“I know—lI know,” said I, sharply. I think I must have 
been annoyed that he had reached her and spoken to her first. 
He is quick to take these sudden tones in my voice, as quick as 
many a human being. Wherefore, when he heard it then, he 
dropped back softly to my heels and trotted along behind me. 
A moment later, I felt that I had been unreasonable, so I looked 
back over my shoulder and in a cheery way I told him that while 
I was talking to the lady, he could go and catch rabbits. 

“You can do anything you like,” said I, “so long as you 
don’t keep jumping on us.” 

Directly he heard the change of tone in my voice, he started 
laughing from ear to ear and, taking me without hesitation at 
my word, he raced off into a clump of furze bushes when by 


” said he, nodding his nose in 
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that time I had covered the distance between us and had reached 
Clarissa’s side. 

She was wearing a veil; but the whole spirit of the day was 
still with me. I felt so sure of myself and my adventure that 
I did not even think to be relieved. When then I took her hand, 
it came quite easily to me to laugh with the sheer consciousness 
of it all and I found myself saying— 

“This is quite an adventure.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Not far from the place of our meeting there is a rugged 
pathway, winding down the steep cliff side to a table of rock 
below. Your feet must be sure as the feet of a goat when you 
venture down this narrow edge of the world; but once you have 
reached it, still greatly high above the sea, you may sit there 
like a sea-bird in the sun and never a soul that walks the cliff path 
up above will dream of your existence. 

It was to this spot that I persuaded Clarissa to trust herself 
that we should have our talk alone. 

“People might come,” said I. ‘I don’t want you to get 
into trouble.” 

The descent was not quite so difficult as it looked; though 
I remember the first time when I saw Bellwattle disappear over 
the cliff side and vanish out of sight, I almost thought she had 
gone for ever. Now I started slowly first, pointing out the foot- 
holds for Clarissa’s little feet. Dandy went before us, doing 
the journey six times over; running back again and again to 
show us how easy it was. 

It is wonderful the way an animal will take for granted 
whatsoever situation may come its way. He asked me no ques- 
tions about Clarissa, showed no surprise that we should know 
or meet each other there. The adventure it was with him. The 
adventure it was with me as well, and the sense in my mind 
that this little creature, with her shy and timid voice, did not 
belong to me, gave me all the hardihood of a buccaneer, the very 
daring of a highwayman. It made, in fact, the thrill of a great 
romance go tingling in my veins. 
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. As we came to our plateau of rock, a white cloud of sea-birds 
—herring and black-backed gulls, guillemots, every kind and va- 
riety—rose with a rushing burr of wings from their resting- 
places. Dandy stood there bewildered, looking after them, his 
eyes in every direction at once. 

‘“* Now,” said I, when we were seated, ‘‘ we can talk here 
till doomsday without interruption,” and although I heard the 
things I said falling easily from my lips, I was by this becoming 
so nervous and confused in my mind that thoughts would not 

shape themselves. I could not conceive what to speak of next. 
It failed me utterly to begin. 

It was an odd little silence that came between us then. Even 
Dandy did not offer to smooth matters out, for I had told him 
there was to be no jumping. He simply lay, therefore, full- 
stretched upon the rock where the sun had warmed it, inviting 
it to warm him in turn. And all that time I kept looking at the 
sea, then at her, lastly at Dandy, then back once more to the 
sea 


She appeared so strange with that heavy black veil falling 


in folds from the rim of her straw hat. It seemed in my mind 
as if I had known her so long, so well, and yet, not even then, as 
she sat beside me on those wild cliffs, had I ever seen her face. 
It is not seeing a woman, to have nothing but a hat and a veil, 
a skirt and a pair of boots to look at. All that I knew of her was 
the touch of her hand and, much as it may have meant on our 
meeting that first night upon the cliffs, it was ill-sufficient for 
me now. Indeed, I was not content with it; so, leaning forward, 
at last I broke the silence, asking her to take off her veil. 

“Surely you can’t shut out the sun for ever,” said I. 

“I’m so afraid,” she answered. “If anyone saw me and 
told the Miss Fennells.” 

‘* But no one will see you here.” 

“‘ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure. Why are you so afraid of the Miss Fen- 
nells?” 

She began a nervous interlacing of her fingers. 

“Am I afraid of them?” she asked, ingenuously. 

“You are—but why?” 
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“I owe them so much—they’ve been so good to me. And 
they'd be angry if they knew I had been seen without my 
veil.” , 

‘““ Why should they be angry?” 

I found myself speaking to her again in whispers, as you 
speak to a little child in the dark to wile away those first few 
frightening moments after the candle has been blown out. 

“Why should they be angry?” I repeated. 

She glanced down in hesitation at her fingers. 

‘““ Because people would know——” 

“Know what?” 

““ That—that I’m not quite a white person.” 

I have never heard anything just so simple in my life or, for 
the matter of that, have I ever heard anything so pathetic. Not 
quite a white person! Great heavens, that whiteness or black- 
ness should mean so much to us who in each other see the 
imagery of God! The blackest man and the blackest woman I 
have ever known were white. It is the color of the heart that 
matters. 

“ Take off that veil,” I said suddenly. “ Take off that veil 
and let me see. I don’t want to find you a white person—it 
makes no difference to me.”’ 

I don’t know why I spoke about myself. Surely too she must 
have wondered at it more than 1. But my blood was hot with 
anger. Those old women, with their little ideas of family, be- 
lieving one human creature made better than another, and that 
by the virtue of blind circumstances, they made me forget what I 
was saying. 

“You’ve no reason to consider what the Miss Fennells 
think. They'll count for nothing when men and women are 
added up in heaven. Let me see for myself. Take of your 
veil.” 

It sounds, I admit, as though I had been rough with her, but 
it was not so. My voice, I am sure, was raised no more above 
the whisper. It was only that there must have been a different 
tone in it. And surely in a voice, in what not besides, that is 
everything. Whatever it was, she obeyed. I watched her hands 
as they rose to the knot in which the veil was tied at the back of 
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her hat. Her finger-nails alone would have betrayed her secret; 
but they were wonderful, nevertheless. I have seen small shells 
on a sandy beach just like them; shells wet with the water from 
the receding tide. 

At last the knot was loosened. She took away the veil and 
laid it in her lap. I count that one moment in which I have lived, 
that moment when, with the sudden glare of the sun, she closed 
her eyes and I was free to look undisturbed into her face. 

Once already have I described my imagination of her. There 
is no sense in going back to speak of it again. She was all I had 
thought. She was more. The tender olive of her skin brought 
no other picture to your mind than the lazy heat of the Southern 
sun. Not a moment’s suggestion of racial coarseness was there 
in her features, hut rather so delicate a refinement as made you 
apprehensive of what she must suffer in an ugly world. It was 
all as I had imagined it, even from that first moment in that 
restaurant in London, when I heard of her gown of canary-col- 
ored satin. She was as timid as a little bird, with just those same 
quick, silent movements of fear. No wonder she was afraid of 
the Miss Fennells! No wonder she had allowed herself thus 
willingly to be caged. It seemed as I looked at her there, with 
eyelids closed and turned to meet the sun, that God had made 
her in such moment as when a potter, out of the sheer love of his 
art, turns for himself alone some slender, fragile thing upon the 
gentle motion of his wheel. 

I knew then I had been right. My instinct, or whatever you 
like to call it, had had the light of truth in it when, on the bare 
hearing of her story, I had realized that here was a woman in 
trouble. However many hesitations I may have passed through, 
however often demurred, debating upon my right to interfere, 
all such considerations left me then. Her union with any man 
of the type I had seen in London could mean nothing but tragedy, 
nothing but pitiable disillusionment; wherefore my courage rose 
triumphant in me again. I was just waiting for her eyes to open 
that I might begin. 

And at last she opened them. I saw that liquid blue white 
of old china, with the inimitable pattern of her great dark eyes 
set so wonderfully upon it; but as I looked at them and as they 
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looked at me, it was suddenly borne into my mind, the everlasting 
remembrance of myself. 

The expression in her eyes was not the same as I had seen 
in those of the little nursery maid. I had never seen quite its 
like in the eyes of any woman before. But I knew well what 
it meant and instinctively, 1 suppose, 1 turned away and patted 
Dandy’s head. He licked my hand in return. 

Well ”” said I with an effort. “ Isn’t it a relief to get 
rid of that beastly veil?” 

I said what I could—the first words that came to me. It 
would have been cruel indeed to her had I let her see that I had 
observed that expression of hers. But I am becoming adept at 
this, 1 can look at people now as though I were sure such 
thoughts of me could never enter their minds. I have even heard 
it said that I fancy myself good-looking, so unconscious do I 
appear to be. That, of course, makes me laugh, for that is truly 
funny. I often remind myself of it as a corrective for depres- 
sion. : 

Somehow this morning, however, it seemed I did not assume 
it so easily—possibly because it hurt a little more than usual. 
But why—why should it hurt any more? Unless it were that, in 
the pride of my success, I had forgotten what, usually, I am quite 
prepared to expect. And so it was with an effort that I spoke. 
But when I looked back again, because she was silent, 1 found 
her eyes dreaming to the far line of the horizon. 

“Do you take pennies for your thoughts?” I asked. 

A faint blush burnt quickly in her cheeks and she brought her 
eyes to earth. fj 

“Was | thinking?” said she. “I don’t know what I was 
thinking about.” 

“Shall I tell you?” I suggested. 

“You couldn’t possibly know.” 

So there were thoughts and she realized them well enough 
to know that I could never guess them. Well—it was something 
to have discovered that. And then I hazarded still further. 

“You were thinking,” said I, “of him in London—how 
handsome he is. You were calling his face back into your 
memory, visualizing every feature of it and trying to forget at 
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the same time that other women might find it as handsome as 
you do.” 

She gazed at me in astonishment. So amazed was she that 
she could not keep it from her eyes. 

“‘I don’t think I was thinking at all,” said she. ‘“ Unless 
I was wondering what you have got to tell me. What are you 
going to say? How did you know about my satin dress? Did 
he tell you? Do you know him?” 

For a long time I looked at her, speculating upon how it were 
best to begin. When the God of a thousand Circumstances takes 
it into his hands to break a woman’s heart, he does it often by 
infinitely slow degrees. The mills of God, they say, grind slowly 
—but | was wondering whether one sudden blow were not the 
kindest of all. And then again, the question of my right to 
deliver such a blow came surging to my mind. 

“It is not I who am doing it,” I said to myself. ‘I am but 
one of the links of circumstances which go to make the chain of 
this child’s existence. Of course, I, myself, have no right. But 
then, this is not myself—this is Fate.” 

Wherefore, so persuading my conscience, I found determina- 
tion to tell her everything. 

‘I want you to listen to a story,” said 1. “It'll hurt you 
to hear it. You'll have to be brave—braver even than you are 
when you sit all day long behind those muslin curtains, waiting 
and waiting and waiting for what sometimes it seems will never 
come to pass. I’ve come all the way over here to Ireland to 
tell it to you, and when I’ve finished you'll think I’m cruel—that ’ 
I have got some evil motive at the back of my mind; but what- 
ever you think of me, it’s far better that you should know.” 

It seemed as if my words were turning her to stone. She 
did not move. There must have been some apprehension already 
in her mind, for she sat there silently, asking no questions, as 
one who is nerving herself for the inevitable falling of a blow 
that long has been hanging over her. It was then I hesitated 
most of all, for suddenly there had come to me a picture of her 
in tears. I have never, as you may well suppose, made a woman 
cry in my life. No woman has ever come to me in trouble. 

“You must be very brave,” I said again, and then I told 
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her everything; all that I had heard that night at supper when 
the glasses were tinkling and the violins played their everlasting 
melodies of forgetfulness. 

Until that story was finished, I dared not look at her. It 
was enough to hear the silence with which she listened. Every 
word I uttered had the sound of some dead thing falling into the 
fathomless depth of still water. I had not the courage to watch 
her face, seeing them vanish out of sight as they sank one by one 
into her heart. I guessed what misery she felt, what utter des- 
pair had come to her as she listened to the bitter end. When I 
had finished, I turned and looked into her eyes. 

“When you know little of it,” said I, “the world is like . 
that. Either you must know nothing, or you must know all.” 

She was fumbling with the veil in her lap. Her little fingers 
were picking at the threads of it as though there were the tangle 
of her life, if she could but unravel it. Presently she looked 
up and met my eyes. 

“* Why did you come all this way to tell me that?” she whis- 
pered, and there was such reproach in her voice as made me wish 
to God I had never spoken. 

“Isn't it better that you should know,” said I, “ better than 
staying here in this prison with those two old women for gaolers, 
never seeing the proper light of day except by such subterfuge 
as you've had to make use of this morning? ” 

For another moment or two she was silent again; then sud- 
denly she crushed the veil passionately in her hands. “I don’t 
believe it’s true!” she exclaimed. “ It wasn’t him you saw. It 
was someone like him, but it wasn’t him. He’s always promised 
he’d come back and marry me. We're going to live in London 
and he’s going to take me to theatres. Oh—there are a thousand 
things we’re going to do when we're married. I’m going to see 
the world. And he’s told me over and over again that he loves 
me. It wasn’t him you saw. It was someone like him.” 

She could have persuaded herself to that belief had I allowed 
her, driving it again and again into her mind until the fact had 
become unrecognizable. But I had fulfilled my duty to Destiny 
so far. There could be no meaning in it if I turned back now. 
(To be continued) 
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a startling idea. There was probably not a man in the world 

a year ago—however far-sighted—who would not have 
smiled at any optimist who had prophesied that within twelve 
months three of the great Powers would have established arbi- 
tration agreements so comprehensive as to be almost equivalent 
to perpetual peace compacts. Yet the incredible has happened, 
and has been accepted as natural. There has been no noticeable 
excitement, such as would attend the news of an insignificant 
victory in a minor campaign. Not a single “extra” of any 
paper was issued in connection with the achievement. So simply 
do epochal events come to pass; so easily do men who find them- 
selves upon a higher plane of thought and conduct regard the alti- 
tude as normal. But the fact remains that one of the greatest 
advances ever made in civilization has now been accomplished. 
All honor is due to President Taft, whose wise suggestion was 
so swiftly adopted by the French and British Governments. The 
names of M. Jusserand, Mr. Bryce, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
Knox, can never be dissociated from a movement which is 
even now being extended to include other countries. It is un- 
fortunately possible that the Senate may delay action upon the 
agreements; but their final ratification is assured. To all who 
believe in progress, what has now been done will prove both an 
incentive and an augury. Public opinion has risen to the de- 
mands made upon it, though many individuals have not yet 
realized the importance of the achievement. The principle of 
peace has been established. The sequel should not be difficult. 
As arbitration has passed in the course of a few months from 
an aspiration to a reality, so the reduction of armaments can be 
brought about. The nations of Europe, at least, are tired of 
the burdens of militarism. Only a leader is needed; and the 
world will wonder at the ease with which common sense will 
prevail over puerility. Is it too much to expect that such a leader 
may be found in the country which has already added so greatly 
to her prestige by the negotiations of the past few months? 
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Cannot Mr. Taft take the initiative in this reform also? The 
Powers will not disband their armies and throw their fleets out 
of commission at a mere suggestion, however earnest. But they 
will be only too glad to accept the principle of a maximum, on 
the basis of their present programmes, with a gradual decrease, 
instead of an increase. There would be difficulties, of course, 
and the possible opposition of Germany. But it is for the over- 
coming of difficulties that diplomacy exists. 
* * . 


THE recent attitude of Germany in Morocco was significant. 
The Fatherland has a definite policy, and a growing need for 
expansion; and the Agadir incident was merely a means of test- 
ing the strength of the entente between France, Great Britain 
and Russia, the moment being considered especially propitious 
in view of the internal political troubles of England. What- 
ever may be the ultimate outcome, Germany placed a high value 
on her retirement from Agadir by demanding practically the 
whole of the French Congo as recompense. The adoption by 
the Emperor of a more conciliatory attitude, when the effective- 
ness of the entente had been established, was unpleasantly re- 
ceived by the militant German papers; but the crowning epithet 
of abuse was exhibited by Herr Harden, in the Zukunft, the 
recreant Hohenzollern being stigmatized as “‘ William the Peace- 
ful.” This is certainly a terrible title to apply, in a Christian 
and civilized country, to the master of the most powerful army 


in the world. 
* * * 


THERE are still many Jingoes in every country, soi disant 
statesmen who talk much of liberty and democracy, but compre- 
hend little of that great modern spirit which is steadily and surely 
being given direction and effectiveness. Dynasties and wars 
have played their part in the making of nations; tribe has been 
_ joined to tribe, province to province, people to people. The 
dynasties have passed, or are passing; the time of wars is almost 
at an end; but the nations remain, with the wider outlook, the 
larger view. And as the workers of the world gain knowledge 
and strength, as they enlarge their own organizations and stretch 
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out beyond local bounds, they are changing the old conditions 
and becoming familiar with new ideas. Men are no longer 
natural enemies because they were born in different countries. 
It is no longer creditable to be prejudiced. As the individual 
has been taught that the nation is greater than he, so the nations 
are learning their international duties. It will soon be considered 
as ludicrous for a country to settle a dispute with gunboats, as 
for an individual to adjust his commercial accounts with a re- 
volver. The world has passed beyond the stage when such 
crude processes could be tolerated. The wars of the future—not 
of the immediate future, perhaps; but within the lifetime of 
many now living—will be between the parasites and the people, 
not between nation and nation. But the Jingoes will still strut, 
for their little hour, playing their child’s game of soldiers and 
cannon, while the grown-up men and women of the world are 
going quietly about their business—not despising childhood, or 
forgetting their own; but remembering that nations are no longer 
in the nursery, nor democracy in swaddling-clothes. 
* . . 


Mr. Tart’s tribute to the Democrats in connection with the 
reciprocity agreement was not entirely pleasing to some of the 
members of his own party, but it provides another illustration 
of the President’s broad-mindedness, and of a strength and in- 
dependence of character with which he has not always been cred- 
ited. So long as men continue, consciously or unconsciously, to 
discuss public questions from the point of view of prejudice and 
self-interest, there will be government by parties; and loyalty to 
the party will be more commonly observed than disinterested 
loyalty to the nation. Yet, though the President does not cease, 
after his election, to be a party man, it is well that he should 
realize more and more that he represents the whole country. 
Mr. Taft has done this, with dignity and impartiality; and 
though he does not possess the declamatory and self-advertising 
gifts which win temporary notoriety—he is a statesman rather 
than a politician—he is carrying out a programme which will 
bring him permanent recognition. 
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THE scene in the British House of Commons some weeks 
ago, when Mr. Asquith was prevented from speaking by a howl- 
ing, passionate mob, is another instance of the bad manners and 
childishness which are becoming regrettably associated with 
modern Legislatures. No useful purpose could possibly have 
been served by causing the postponement of the Prime Minister’s 
announcement. The Unionist party had been exasperated by 
what they consider the revolutionary and unconstitutional course 
unrelentingly pursued by Mr. Asquith; but if a concerted protest 
had to be made, complete silence was the only permissible means. 
There was once a tradition with regard to the dignity of debate; 
but the times change rapidly, and the most successful legislator 
will soon be the man with the most raucous or piercing voice, 
and the least sense of fitness and courtesy. 


* * * 


THE dissolution of the Canadian Parliament was not gen- 
erally expected, as the Government had a majority of 45 in a 
House of 221 members. The election will be decided on the 
question of reciprocity, and there can be little doubt as to the 
result, though some attempts will be made, as usual, to confuse 
the issue. The new Parliament will be opened in October by 
the Duke of Connaught, who will then have taken up his duties 
as Governor-General. 

* ~ * 

Tue Postal Savings Bank has played a great part in the 
encouragement of thrift in other countries, and there can be no 
doubt of the success and immense benefit of the system here, 
under fair conditions. The recent extension of facilities is en- 
couraging; but one of the regulations is astonishing. Interest 
is to be paid only on deposits which have remained for a com- 
plete year. It will frequently happen that business or personal 
reasons will compel the withdrawal of deposits a few weeks or 
days before the qualifying period, thus forfeiting the whole of 
the interest. This seems quite indefensible. 


* * * 


It is impossible to view without grave condemnation the ten- 
dency to immediate violence in industrial disputes. After a pro- 
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tracted and bitter struggle, it is natural, though regrettable, that 
clashes should occur. Starving men, with wives and children de- 
pendent upon them, cannot be too discriminating. But intimi- 
dation of the grossest kind is now employed as a proper weapon 
from the very commencement of a strike. Organized labor is 
not so helpless that it need resort to such methods, instead of 
strengthening and enlarging its associations before the time of 
trial. 
. . * 

ADMIRAL Toco reached his hotel in New York at about one 
o’clock in the early morning of August 5. At about ten A.M. 
he is reported to have been asked by an original interviewer for 
his considered impressions of American women. 


* «€ * 


Tue Young Turk party is not yet discredited, but faith in 
its ability to realize the spirit of constitutional government has 
been considerably discounted. It was not expected that the new 
régime would be completely successful from the beginning; there 
were many difficulties to be overcome, and many lessons to be 
learnt. But the Constitution proclaimed at the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid is an anemic institution. The country is controlled 
by an irresponsible committee, and its treatment of home affairs 
has not been much more satisfactory than its handling of the 
Albanian problem. Tourgoud Pasha has not been able to fulfil 
his threat at the beginning of the campaign that he intended to 
“turn Albania into a wilderness and give the Albanians a les- 
son they would remember for seven generations”; but he has 
succeeded in destroying whatever remnant of confidence in the 
Turkish Government the Albanians still preserved. 


* * * 


THE science of aviation is no longer in its infancy, and though 
immense advances will be made, it would seem that the mono- 
plane is establishing its position as the most successful type of 
machine. The Wright brothers, to whom, as Lord Northcliffe 
said the other day, the conception of modern flying is due, had 
decided in their painstaking experiments that the biplane was 
the machine of the future. Yet, though few people at first at- 
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tached much importance to the little single-winged machines, it 

was in a monoplane that M. Blériot first crossed the Channel. 

It was in a monoplane that Lieutenant Conneau won the prize 

for the circuit of Great Britain. It will be interesting to see 

whether the simpler type is generally accepted as the standard. 
* * * 


THERE are undesirable members of every profession; but 
there are some professions, notably medicine and dentistry, in 
which the percentage is unusually high and the menace to the 
community unusually great. The public believes that every prac- 
titioner has received adequate training, and has proved his abil- 
ity before being allowed to invite patients under the guarantee 
of his degree or diploma. Experience brings knowledge, but it 
cannot undo the disasters of the past. There are so many highly 
qualified and conscientious men, that the ineptitude or deceit of 
the incompetent is especially deplorable. It is a hazardous 
undertaking for a stranger in a large city to select a doctor or 
a dentist without advice. There are revelations occasionally 
of the greater blunders, the more striking tragedies; but it is 
not the occasional mistake or misfortune that is most to be 
feared. It is the ignorance or slovenliness of the man who has 
no pride in his work; who is satisfied to give any treatment 
that will serve as a makeshift and enable him to collect 
his fees. How many surgeons are there who will amputate 
without real necessity; how many dentists who will destroy 
tooth-substance that could be saved? Professional “ ethics ” 
has played too large a part in protecting the blunderer or the 
criminally indifferent. There should be a committee of inspectors 
in every State, authorized to examine each licentiate’s work, if 
necessary, from time to time, and with power to recommend 
suspension or expulsion. 








